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Sinclair Lewis speaks up in church 
—and potently promotes Unitarianism 


THE GOD-SEEKER. By Sinclair Lewis. 
New York: Random House. $8.50. 


Sinclair Lewis has always been concerned 
with religion. In Main Street, he was con- 
cerned with the religion of secularism — 
with the self-satisfied community. In Bab- 
bitt, he was concerned with the religion of 
materialism. In Arrowsmith, he was con- 
cerned with the religion of the scientist, sym- 
bolized perhaps by Martin Arrowsmith’s 
prayer, “God, give me strength not to trust 
in God.” In Elmer Gantry, Sinclair Lewis 
was concerned with the hypocrisy of much 
that passes for leadership in organized re- 
ligion. More recently, Lewis produced 
Kingsblood Royal which is an acid indict- 
ment of the religion of racism. 


Using the device of the historical novel, 
Lewis continues his preoccupation with re- 
ligion in The God-Seeker. Aaron Gadd, the 
principal character, is born into a stern, Cal- 
vinistic household in Massachusetts near the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Early 
he is warned, don’t have “truck with the 
Unitarians or the Catholics!” Young Gadd 
gets converted at a camp meeting and agrees 
to go to the Minnesota frontier to help con- 
vert the Indians. There he finds more true 
religion in the Indian village than in the 
mission station. Eventually Aaron moves on 
to St. Paul where he marries, becomes a 
prosperous builder — and _ still seeks God. 
For a moment, Aaron finds God in helping 
his workers join the young labor movement 
and then in successfully opposing the jim 
crow practices of the union. 


Beyond the story, which Lewis tells in an 
episodic manner, there is an important pic- 
ture of New England religion out of which 
American Unitarianism grew in revolt. Also 
there is a caustic picture of the futile mis- 
sionary movement to the Indians, with the 
leader pictured as a frontier Elmer Gantry. 
Undoubtedly the best writing in the book is 
Lewis “reproduction” of the testament of 
Black Wolf, an Oberlin-educated Indian. It 
is a bitter attack on the missionary move- 
ment and on the superiority of all “forget- 
me-not” Christianity: “We do admire the 
figure of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
humble life among peasants must have made 
him very much like any Indian today... . 
We {Indians} should adopt Jesus boldly, and 
send missionaries to explain him to the 
whites, except that no Indian except one 
very old and sick and never much good in 
warfare would be pompous enough to tell 
alien peoples what he thinks they should 
believe.” 


The final section of The God-Seeker is a 
fine piece of Unitarian promotion. Gadd 
gets married by the pioneer St. Paul Unitar- 
ian minister and then this erstwhile “convert” 
goes to the Unitarian church in “one or an- 
other unsanctified hall” because the Uni- 
tarian parson was his friend and “he would 


have felt guilty if he had gone to no church 
at all.” This Unitarian divine, long before 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
was born, “unpeacefully and unreasonably 
lectured in 1.0.0.F. Halls on the glory of John 
Brown.” Gadd and the Unitarian minister 
helped the underground railroad for escaped 
slaves and for this purpose “the poetry-quot- 
ing Unitarian preacher had a dark, double- 
walled chamber in his stable, with a buffalo- 
rifle always standing loaded in one corner.” 
(This was the days before the Unitarian 
Pacifist Fellowship, too!) But the Unitarian 
minister of St. Paul was not too far ahead of 


crowded. 


“All associations make me fee 

. I fear organization and au 
thority. I can love your unions while they're 
persecuted, but I shall fear them when th 
take possession of all virtue.” { 

Time magazine was disappointed in The 
God-Seeker because nowhere does Lewis say 
for sure whether or not Aaron Gadd did find 
God. But Time should know, as Lewis does, 
that God can’t be pinned down and then re- 
produced in four colors as the man-of-the- 
year. Sinclair Lewis has performed a valu- 
able service to all high religion and especially 
to Unitarianism by publishing his latest 
volume. If it is not the best product from 
the pen of the first American winner of the 
Nobel prize for literature, it certainly is bet- 
ter than the recent avalanche of “religious” 
novels which unhesitatingly identify God 
with the Vatican. HOMER A. JACK 


his time: 


°A carefully documented, soberly reasoned, 
and authentic work of scholarship’ 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 


CATHOLIC POWER. By Paul Blan- 


shard. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.50. 


When I heard of this book, I was un- 
happy. When I was told that it was to be 
published in Boston by the Beacon Press, I 
was alarmed. For years I have deplored and 
denounced the anti-Catholic movement in 
this country. Its bitterness of spirit not infre- 
quently outruns that of anti-Semitism. The 
material of its prejudice is as vile and 
vicious as the notorious tale of the Elders of 
Zion. Here burn the fires of hate, fanned 
by the winds of fear, and destructive alike 
of serenity and goodwill in the life of Amer- 
ica. Our business is to quench, not to feed, 
these flames. Steadfastly have I refused to 
have anything to do with anti-Catholic agita- 
tion. And now comes the news that the Uni- 
tarians, of all people, are proposing to put 
out a book which may kindle a conflagra- 
tion! I counted this a tragedy, and con- 
sented to read advance sheets of the volume 
only from a sense of duty to know at first 
hand what I was planning to talk about with 
vigor. 

The result was a strange reversal of opin- 
ion. For in the first few pages of Mr. 
Blanshard’s book I discovered that here was 
no mere piece of poisoned propaganda—no 
prejudiced, irresponsible and wicked attack 
upon a despised minority—but a carefully 
documented, soberly reasoned, and authentic 
work of scholarship. In essence it is a pres- 
entation of the case against not the Roman 
Catholic religion or people, but an ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy which conscientiously believes 
that it holds and administers all spiritual 
truth, and seeks power to impose this dogma 
not only upon its own members, which is 
proper enough, but also upon the whole 
body of American society which grants it 
the very liberty thus to operate in its own 
interest. The Catholic case has been stated 
and defended often enough. Why is it not 
proper that the opposing case be stated 


Paul Blanshard 


alsop The answer of course is that it should, 
in a land wide open to free discussion—the 
only condition being that the indictment be 
drawn in honest terms, in fair and impartial 
spirit, and with the steadfast purpose of 
serving not partisan but human interest. Mr. 
Blanshard’s book manifests all of these merits, 
and is thus abundantly entitled to a hearing. 
It breaks a silence which he well describes 
as “directly contrary to public welfare.” 

It is to be said at once that, in his treat- 
ment of his theme, the author does a com- 
plete and thorough job. Opening with a 
factual statement of the organization and 
activity of the Roman hierarchy as a religious 
institution, he sets the stage, so to speak, for 
his polemic drama by a drastic survey of the 
problem of church and state in the frame- 
work of our American democracy. Then 
come the sweeping chapters of Blanshard’s 
case — education and public schools, the 
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h and medicine (including sex, birth 
| and eugenics), marriage and divorce, 
rship and boycott, science, scholarship, 
id superstition. A chapter on Fascism and 

unism raises the question of the church 
relation to American labor, and turns 
abroad for a brief survey of Catholicism ip 
countries like Spain where the heirarchy 
represents a majority of the people and is in 
control of government. This leads to the 
only speculative portion of the book—a 
consideration of what the author calls “the 
Catholic plan for America.” But we are on 
firm ground again in a final chapter on toler- 
ance and freedom. All this is impressive, 
especially in its documentation, which is 
largely taken from Roman Catholic sources. 
What complaint can there be when this is so 
consistently the testimony of the accused? 
_ But it is wrong to describe this book in 
terms of prosecution in a court of law. Rather 
is it to be viewed as the sober report of a 
scientific investigator, or the record of a 
research worker. Mr. Blanshard’s quest is 
truth, and through a long and controversial 
inquiry, he sustains, with few lapses, an ex- 
traordinarily high level of thought. He has 
not exceeded, I am sure, the minimum of 
error allowed to any author, and if there are 
occasional instances of ‘unfairness or bad 
taste, I have not found them. The whole 
temper of the book, so dispassionate and yet 
so determined, lends enormous conviction to 
the author’s “conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter.” This conclusion is threefold: 
First, the whole context of the Church’s 
life is authoritarian, or totalitarian, and 


therefore alien of necessity to our American 
spirit. ,; , 

Secondly, the Church is seeking to capture 
our democratic institutions, the public 
schools, for example, and bend them to its 
own purposes. Already, as in the case of 
birth control, and book and play censorship, 
the hierarchy is undertaking to impose upon 


_the general public standards which of right 


pertain only to its own members. 

Thirdly, the action of the Church, its 
whole attitude toward politics as well as 
religion, is creating a division among our 
people which is deplorable. Wider is grow- 
ing this gulf of separation, and darker with 
fear and hate the shadows that enshroud it. 
This book goes far in proving the respon- 
sibility of an infallible church, along with a 
fanatical Protestantism, for this unhappy 
situation, 

Reading the author’s documentation was 
painful business. Yet it would have been a 
faithless act to turn aside from so sincere an 
endeavor to find the truth about a situation 
of momentous significance. I am no more in- 
clined than before to engage in any crusade 
against Catholicism. Crusades of such 
type are always bad. Furthermore, there 
is no danger of Catholic ascendancy 
in this country to justify aggressive action, 
least of all hysteria and hate. I am persuaded 
rather to patient persuasion and tireless 
goodwill in working out a problem which 
must disturb first the great mass of Roman 
Catholics, who by and large are just as good 
Americans as the rest of us. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Cornerstone for religious liberals 


THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. By Albert Schweitzer. New York: 
Macmillan. $5. 


Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus 
‘marks not only a milestone of the greatest 
consequence in the efforts of the best Euro- 
wy scholarship in this field to hew to the 
ine of fact and reality, but becomes in effect 
a cornerstone for religious liberals who know 
they must use such methods and materials as 
the foundation of their own evaluation of 
who Jesus was and what is the compelling 
message of his spirit and teachings for our 
times. 
In this volume Schweitzer gives brilliant 
“Reader's Digest” summaries of the many 
works and authors who had attempted to 
write objective, factual, life-accounts of Jesus 
and his teachings. He groups them under 
such general headings as those with a belief 
in the supernatural, those who were natural- 
ists, those who were primarily sensitized to 
the presence of myth and legend, and those 
who finally became aware of the presence 
and importance in Jesus’ outlook of the apoc- 
alyptic view of his time. It is under this 
latter view that Schweitzer adds his personal 
discoveries and interpretations which have 
been the chief key in finally unlocking a 
purely historical picture of Jesus which gives. 
ae of leaving little to be added to 
cal significance in the future. 
Only last fall I heard Dean Sperry remark 
t the work in the scientific, historical 
of the New Testament was essentially 
a fait accompli. I would certainly say this 


is true, and that Schweitzer’s Quest is one 
such “final” work. 

Yet an amazing fact is that so few have 
read it or know about it. It was first pub- 
lished in English in 1910. It has since been 
republished in 1911, 1922, and 1926. The 
Macmillan Company has done a great service 
by bringing out a fresh edition with a much 
more readable type and convenient size. The 
opportunity is now here for us to use this 
indispensable tool for working out anew 
a modern and compelling insight into the his- 
torical Jesus. If Unitarian ministers and laity 
can combine to do this well, I believe we can 
produce a fresh and dynamic interpretation 
of Jesus which will not have to dodge his- 
torical fact, nor frankly rest its case on philo- 
sophic myth, as our neo-orthodox brethren 
find they have to do. We have both the 
cornerstone and the building stones in 
Schweitzer’s Quest, and no small help — we 
happily add — in that brilliant, humble con- 
secrated soul, Albert Schweitzer himself. 

ROBERT H. SCHACHT, JR. 


Less than justice 


THE FAITH OF REASON. By Charles 
Frankel. New York: King’s Crown Press. 


3. 
. This book deals with the French thinkers 
of the eighteenth century Enlightenment, the 
philosophes — Voltaire, Rousseau, Condillac, 
Helvetius, Diderot, d'Alembert, Chastellux, 
Condorcet and others. It does not give a 
well-rounded picture of the life and thought 
of-any one of them. It treats only what they 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Cover 


This year The Second Church in Boston is cele- 
brating its 300th anniversary. In the year 1649 a 
group of citizens living in the northern part of 
Boston covenanted to establish a church and to 
build a meetinghouse for worship. The site chosen 
for the new building was at the head of North 
Square; and the new church group became The 
Second Church in Boston. In 1676 a great fire 
destroyed the original building but a new one was 
built on the same site. This building, known as 
“The Old North Church” was used until 1775 when 
British troops tore it down for firewood. : 

Colonial ministers included Increase Mather, Cot- 
ton Mather, and Unitarian John Lathrop (known 
as the “revolutionary preacher’). In 1817 Henry 
Ware, Jr. began his pastorate and in 1829 the 
church ordained Ralph Waldo Emerson who suc- 
ceeded to the pastorate the following year. The 
present minister is G. Ernest Lynch, Jr. 

In 1913 the church purchased property at the 
corner of Beacon and Audubon Road (now Park 
Drive) and the following year the cornerstone of 
the present building was laid. The church 1s 
Georgian Colonial in style and was designed by 
Ralph Adams Cram. 
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said about science and progress. The reader, 
before he starts, eae know the men and 
the history of the times, in order to get the 
most profit from it. It is vague in spots as 
to general principles. But its scholarship is 
sound, An inquiring soul will be glad to 
learn what it tells about the philosophes. 

Professor Frankel finds that they had two 
interpretations of science which they did 


not clearly distinguish, but which he seeks - 


to differentiate sharply. His book is a ser- 
mon urging us to reject the first one and to 
accept the second. The first, which came 
mostly from Descartes, was that science is 
limited by external antecedent metaphysical 
presuppositions, and by a fixed final goal. 
The second, which came mostly from Pascal, 
is that science is a self-correcting activity 
which, if subject to no external limitations, 
to no metaphysical presuppositions and to 
no fixed goals, may become the inherent 
principle of social progress. 

I think that Professor Frankel rightly ob- 
jects to Descartes’ views that all science is 

asically mathematical and that a meta- 
physico-mathematical deity guarantees its 
validity. But Professor Frankel’s own view 
of science is obviously based upon natural- 
istic metaphysical presuppositions, which, if 
true, as I think they are, rightly limit science 
at least to the extent that it ought not to con- 
tradict these. Professor Frankel does not 
seem to realize that he has a metaphysics. 
Like Auguste Comte, he has seen so many 
bad ones that he cannot face the fact that his 
own theory of reality is just one more. Pos- 
sibly he would insist that his theory is not 
external to science but is included in it. If 
so, he has not made himself at all clear. It 
is a major defect in his thinking that, while 
urging the rejection of principles external to 
science, he never gives any rules for deciding 
what is external to it and what is internal. 


He also has some seemingly incorrect 
metaphysical presuppositions about means- 
ends and cause-effect, which distort his 
scientific interpretations. He thinks that 
means and causes must be present in their 
ends and effects (pp. 63, 64, 156). He uses 
the epithet “mediaeval” (p. 63) for the 
theory that these can be different in nature. 
But in 1739 Hume proved that they can be 
different. There is no necessary identity of 
cause and effect except that probably all of 
the energy in causes shows up in their effects. 
All caused evolution involves emergent 
effects with qualities and values not present 
in their causes. 

Professor Frankel’s theory of continuity in 
causation leads him to think that it is para- 
doxical for a bad means to have a good end 
(pp. 63, 64); but actually the cruelties of 
natural selection have helped to produce 
some humane and rational people, and the 
barbarities involved in creating some nations 
and empires have resulted in political and 
economic security for many. Also Professor 
Frankel does not seem to be aware that, even 
if there were a major carry-over from cause 
to effect, still what was bad for one, in the 
cause, might be good for another, in the 
effect, or vice versa. 


He also thinks that science should be con- 
stantly shifting its goals in response to its 
own internal developments. He objects to 
any fixed or absolute ends like truth or 
utility. Descartes’ goal was the knowledge 
of truth through its first causes (p. 20)— 
“causes” meaning basic warrant or evidence. 
Helvetius’ goal was utility, or the satisfac- 
tion of human need (pp. 59, 60). Professor 
Frankel objects to both of these as being ex- 
ternal to science. I can only register my 
conviction that science had better either 
adopt these as fixed internal goals, or resign 
itself to subservience to these as fixed ex- 
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“Now imagine yourself in the audi- 
torium of the Arlington Street Church. 
It is the Annual May Meeting of all the 
Unitarian churches of the United States, 
Canada and the Canal Zone. All the dele- 
gates are expectant. A hush falls. The 
Moderator recognizes—yes, me. I walk 


phone. I calmly pour myself a glass of 
water, turn my profile to the audience, 
and, taking my time, drain the glass. 1 
clear my throat, and... .” 


ternal goals. If a scientist is ever indifferent 
to truth and rational evidence, he is not 
living up to the minimum standards of his 
high calling. And if some aspect of science 
should serve no useful purpose, not even to 
satisfy someone’s curiosity about the truth, 
that aspect of it would be worthless by any 
sound standard of value. Whether these 
goals are said to be internal or external. to 
science does not seem to me to matter very 
much. 

Professor Frankel probably thinks of him- 
self as primarily .a philosopher of science, 
but I feel that in his almost fanatical devo- 
tion to it he has perverted it. He does it 
less than justice when he thinks it might go 
its own way regardless of truth and utility. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


Poetry im art 


THREE _ SPIRITUALS. 
Crite. Cambridge: 
Press. $3.95. 

Here is the poetry of lyrical art done in 
black and white drawings. The three series 
of drawings illustrate three famous negro 
spirituals, “Nobody Knows the Trouble I 
See,” “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” and 
“Heaven.” In each of the first two, a humble 
figure is depicted against a background of 
symbolic choristers or angels—and of course, 
the winged chariot. The effect is that min- 
gling of sadness and triumph which is in the 
original songs. The stately rhythm of the 
first subject and the dramatic movement of 
the second are strikingly realized. In the 
third series, the lines of harps and wings to- 
gether with arrangements of dark faces com- 
prise compositions of great vitality and 
charm. “All God’s children got harps” comes 
forth in a burst of genuine gayety. Perhaps 
the overly sharp outlines of the heavenly 
scenes are involved in the style selected, but 
one is glad to find at the close of the second 
group a reminiscence of the mystic depth 
of William Blake or Alfred Noyes. The book 
is a fine addition to the all too slight body 
of American religious art. Entirely apart 
from the particular details of the symbolism 
employed, it is a strong assertion of the 
dignity of all persons. VON OGDEN VOGT 


By Allan Rohan 
Harvard University 


Global extension 

THE EMERGENCE OF A WORLD 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 


Professor Latourette’s book, created out of 


three lectures at Rice Institute, is based on 
his thesis that “one of the most startling facts 
of our time is the global extension of Chris- 


_tianity and the fashion in which the Chris- 


tians of the world are beginning to come to- 
gether.” To support his thesis, he examines 
the historical background of the ecumenical 
movement, evaluates the present status of 
trends toward Christian unity, and concludes 
with some questions and predictions about 
the future. And despite such frank admis- 
sions as these — that “even after the phenom- 
nal expansion of Christianity in the past 
century and a half only a minority of man- 


- kind are Christians”: or “Christianity is b 
slowly and deliberately to the micro- - retetsneNer ("| tom Ae teed 


no means universal and. . . powerful rivals 
are either growing or are as yet but little 
weakened’”’— Professor Latourette is still a 
very cheerful optimist. For he is as con- 
vinced that a world Christian community 
must some day emerge as John Dewey is 
convinced that if the common faith of 
humanity is to be made explicit and militant, 
it must not be confined to sect, class, or race, 
or bound by creedal tradition. 

Those of us who hope that in Unitar- 
ian Advance there are the elements for 


-a common faith for humanity will not fully 


appreciate Latourette’s work, but we might 
well learn from it the kind of optimism that 
is often a concomitant of deep conviction and 
active commitment. GILBERT A. PHILLIPS 


“More of the goat’ 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By E. 
Burdette Backus. Indianapolis: All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. $1. 


Like the preceding volume If Thought Be 
Free, this is a collection of radio addresses 
given by Dr. Backus, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Indianapolis. Published 
“with the profound hope that it may help 
to banish the confusion in some minds and 
add to the area of light in which men walk 
with confidence into the future,” it amply 
justifies that hope. For Dr. Backus deals 
with a wide range of significant subjects— 
The Gospel According to Mark Twain, the 
World’s Debt to Its Heretics, Who is Impor- 
tant?, Science Searches Scripture, Biology 
and Brotherhood, Reason and the Resurrec- 
tion, to mention a few—and handles them 
in a straightforward manner, with depth of 
insight and freshness of approach. The first 
address, which gives the volume its title, is, 
for example, an interesting defense of “more 
of the goat in our religion” rather than the 
usual view centered about “sheep” and 
“shepherds.” Reading these addresses, it is 
easy to understand why Dr. Backus has been 
such a success in the use of the radio as a 
medium for the spread of liberal religion. 
For ministers interested .in radio, these ad- 
dresses are excellent models. For anyone 
interested in clarity of thought on a number 
of important subjects, these addresses will 
prove stimulating and helpful in arriving at 
a truly liberal outlook on life. 

CARL A. STORM 


IVING WITH CRISIS. . By, Fritz. Stern- 
gerg. New York: The John Day Company. 
_ Fritz Sternberg, a German economist who 
led Nazi Germany in 1939, is author also 
f The Coming Crisis and How to Stop the 
aussians—Without War. The clarity, brevity, 
ind simplicity of Living With Crisis makes 
t a pleasure.to read. The subtitle is The 
3attle Against Depression and. War. Charts 
ind figures from government sources give 
valuable facts on our corporation growth, 
nilitary expenditures, production; on 
Suropean production and trade. 

The Marshall plan, says Sternberg, can- 
10t possibly reduce the European crisis in 
1 few years. He looks to a 15 or 20 year 
yeriod during which Europeans must “live 
vith crisis.’ And so must we; for beneath 
ur apparent prosperity is the unsolved 
oblem of making a “truce economy” work. 

Our crisis is indicated by these facts: 
Today the big corporations can produce 
is much as all our industry did before the 
var; inflation and the end of war-savings is 
hrinking our market; while corporate 
ofits steadily increase, nothing is done to 
ncrease mass purchasing power; Marshall 
‘lan aid will not create a supplementary 
narket. This leaves the military as a pos- 
ible market. Our budget is 80 per cent for 
var, directly and indirectly. The annual 
utlay of 14 billions for the military is 
hree times that of the Marshall Plan. “A 
‘igantic increase in the military sector might 
onceivably preserve prosperity.” 

The European crisis is indicated by these 
acts: Unlike the one-third drop in pro- 
luction that followed the First World War, 
he end of the last war left Europe at peace- 
ime levels of production. Western Europe 
iad been the workshop for a great periphery 


one-fourth of our production. 


Another 15 or 20 years of crisis 


(Russia, Southern Europe, the Colonies) 
but these markets were lost after the First 
‘World War... Then the Second World War, 
which was also an Asiatic War, set half 
the world’s population in motion—and now 
they are not the good “passive” customers 
they once were. 


-- Meanwhile, Russia, because of the defeat 


of Germany. and the crisis in Europe, has 
‘become the second world power, with about 
If Russia 
gains control of Germany (and this seems 
to be Sternberg’s chief concern). then a 
“Russian empire extending to the Atlantic 
might surpass American production. . . 


_and reasonably hope to become the foremost 


world power.” 

The program that can meet this many- 
sided crisis is a’ “New Deal stronger than 
the last one,” with international implica- 
tions. At present, Western Europe, which 
must undergo an “economic and _ social 
transformation” in order to survive as an 
independent power, is blocked in its social- 
ist efforts by both Russia and the United 
States. We should provide military guar- 
antees to protect it from Russian expansion 
and encourage the growth of a_ socialist 
Europe (capitalism is not a_ possibility) 
which would be stronger than Russia—an 
“independent democratic socialist United 
States of Europe.” He presents the alterna- 
tive ways of meeting our crisis: Rearmament 
with a vast increase in the power of 
great . corporations; continued _ inflation; 
crisis when the truce economy changes to a 
peace economy—or ‘worse, war; strings on 
our aid to Europe that prevents its neces- 
sary transformation. Or, rearmament suffi- 
cient to stop Russian expansion; prevention 
of inflation; breaking of corporation power; 
and a new distribution of national income. 

RAYMOND SABIN 


‘Strips away much that blinds us” 


?OLITICS AMONG NATIONS. The 
truggle for Power and Peace. By Hans J. 
Morgenthau. Chicago: University of Chi- 
ago. $5.50. ; 

Those who, hopefully, subscribe to the 
nonthly releases of the United Nations sup- 
orters, the World Federalists and the Fel- 
owship of Reconciliation will feel like the 
nan in the upstairs shower when someone 
n the kitchen takes all the hot water, if they 
ead Hans Morgenthau’s Politics Among 
Vations. 

Many liberals who depend upon catch 
hrases and cliches to bolster a rather happy. 
nd shallow attitude toward world order, 
vould do well to discipline themselves by 
iving this book the honest reading it de- 
erves. To tell the truth, any responsible 


itizen should feel it a call to duty to sit_ 


lown and master the appraisal in these 500- 
dd pages. Here we are, sponsoring for the 
Vest a North Atlantic Pact which is basi- 
ally a military alliance, placing much of our 
oreign affairs in the hands of the Defense 
luthorities and committing us to a power 


cal pater wholly foreign to our tradi- 
something few of us have thought 
yout very deeply. _ 

We are the creators and not yet the mas- 


ters of a power device which, while it has 
been building under our active hands, is not 
yet appreciated or understood .by our rather 
unsophisticated minds. Dr. Morgenthau’s 
most valuable contribution is his undramatic 
but vivid presentation of us as the colossus 
of history, more powerful in techniques and 
productive ability, if less populous and con- 
trolled than Russia, the colossus of the East. 
Gathered around us, like satellites, are the 
powers our tradition has taught us were 
major and decisive factors in all recent world 
history. We have no allies in the recent 
sense of the word. We are alone, handling 
strange and new forces, with the delicate 
task of living with a more ambitious op- 
ponent whose nationalism is necessarily a 
world-wide missionary enterprise. 

What’s to be done? Well the book should 
do one thing. It should strip away much of 
the sentiment that blinds us and keeps us 
bewildered, and make us appreciate the 
magnitude of our task. The old devices of 
Politics Among Nations just won’t work any 


"longer, if they ever were very effective. The 


Holy Alliance, the Congresses, the League, 
are no longer patterns to be followed. The 
easy dream of England’s liberal — Free 
Trade — and by inference, .the yague gen- 


_ HUMANISM 
OAS A 


| PHILOSOPHY 


By Corliss Lamont 


e@THIS BOOK is a philosopher’s 
testament. It describes in 
clear and concise terms the 
way of life known as Human- 
ism, a fully rounded philos- 
ophy which sets up as the 
chief end of human endeavor 
the happiness, freedom and 
progress of all mankind upon 
this earth and within Nature. 
The author exhaustively traces 
the history of the Humanist 
idea, in philosophy, religion 
and literature, from ancient 
times up to the present. 

Dr. Lamont’s book offers to 
modern men seeking an intel- 
lectually acceptable philos- 
ophy a consistent and compel- 
ling view of existence based on 
scientific fact and the ideal of 
democracy. He gives a system- 
atic and unequivocal answer 
from the Humanist viewpoint 
to the main issues in philos- 
ophy. $3.75 


“Recommended.” — Library Journal 


‘At Your Bookstore, or Direct 


www wee ee eS — ewe eee ee 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Inc., 
Dept. 166, 
15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me....... copies of HUMAN- 
ISM AS A PHILOSOPHY at .$3.75 per 


copy. Enclosed are $......---- eesvesis tx 


Wddresst. fonhc i xsateeds Ot 1 AL oe 
(Expedite shipment by prepaying) 


erality of some Americans — Free Enter- 
prise — leads to a world anarchy which will 
destroy, not create, world .community. 

What about the U. N. or World Federal- 
ism? U. N. is an ideological front, less simple 
perhaps than the League, but now as ob- 
viously providing a device to maintain the 
disputed status quo. U.N., this book was 


published before Ralph Bunche did his mas- 


terly work at Rhodes, is generally ineffective 
in facing the conflicting ambitions of East 
and West in the tensiom areas, and can be 
counted on for little in maintaining peace. 
World Federalism, with its surrender of 
national sovereignty, is even further off. 
World citizenship depends upon a founda- 
tion of world morality which uNEsco doesn’t 
even begin to develop. WILLIAM B. RICE 
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OPEN FORUM 


‘Have not lost integrity’ 


I also think that the editorial in the Jan- 
uary Christian Register “Let Us Have a 
Great Controversy” should be of great inter- 
est for all of us and answered in a construc- 
tive way. Alice K. Larson of Springfield, 
Mass. (in the March issue) finds it possible 
to stay on both sides of the Humanist-Theist 
issue; I would go even further and say that 
this coalition and intimate cooperation of 
Humanists and Theists with the great ma- 
jority of Unitarians who are themselves a 
coalition of those two groups — sometimes 
without being quite aware of it —is what 
makes our religious fellowship so unique and 
exquisite. 

What unites us to a religious fellowship is 
not so much the source of inspiration for our 
religious acting, but it is the common will to 
form our characters (if possible from child- 
hood) to a religious group of people who 
with religious ardor take life strivingly in 
order to work in beauty and love for more 
justice, freedom and a better life for future 
generations. As Robert Killam puts it in our 
Lenten Manual for 1949: “The goal may be 
divine, but the striving is human. The King- 
dom of God, when it comes, will be the work 
of human hands.” 

Whether it comes from Theist or Humanist 
sources of philosophy, we all have a common 
faith that there is a supreme task, which we 
are expected to promote, and in the further- 
ing of which our lives find their leading justi- 
fication. This is the religious faith we all 
share. The satisfaction with this faith — in 


idea and action — brings a sense of a bond 
of union, a religious bond. Live the life to 
which it points, and you feel yourself one 
with an overarching power of life that you 
may call God or not as you think best. The 


name does not matter so much as feeling 


the reality itself in the sense of intimate 
union with a Perfect Life that comes to you 
when you rise from a lower level of man- 
hood to a higher. You are no longer alone. 
You are intimately one with all the bravest 
and truesthearted that ever have been or are 
and will be. 

Let us take our stand upon the worth- 
whileness of loyalty to the perfect life, what- 
ever may thwart this life. And let us not 


forget that individual freedom of belief is an. 
inherent part of the Unitarian way of life. - 


For some of us it may mean freedom under 
God, for others intellectual and moral free- 
dom, but to all of us this freedom must mean 
an immense personal responsibility. 

With this responsibility in mind we never 
can lose our integrity as a religious move- 
ment. We have not lost our integrity as a 
religious movement with our kind of secular- 
ism by which we are trying to bring the 
Kingdom of God down to earth. As long as 
we are united in our strife for a purposeful 
life and not separated by theological issues 
we can firmly stand the question: Do we 
stand for anything? Yes, we stand for every- 
thing which helps to promote welfare and 
justice and the most of freedom which is 
consistent with our immense personal respon- 
sibility. 


FELIX H. FRANK, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Greeley vs. Swanson amendments 


It was with interest that I read the letter 
of Rev. Swanson in the March issue of The 
Register concerning his amendment proposed 
for the May Meetings. There are several 
points in his letter that I find myself in dis- 
agreement with. 


Mr. Swanson states: “If past experi- 
ence indicates anything it does indicate 
that such an amendment as is proposed 
{by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of 
Boston} will be taken by the humanists 
of our fellowship as complete justifica- 
tion for their own position and com- 
plete endorsement of recent tenden- 
cies in our denominational life towards 
humanism. This proposed amendment 
will remove the last vestige of restraint 
upon those who would make Unitarian- 
ism the gospel of Humanism.” 


Is this an implication that there are hu- 
manist forces attempting to “take over” 
Unitarianism for their own ends? If this be 
so let Mr. Swanson substantiate his argu- 
ments. Such an exposure would benefit all 
Unitarians. Would Mr. Swanson desire to 
see our denomination become a creedal reli- 
gion or are we still to regard our beliefs as 
matters of individual decision? 

A democratically based religious fellow- 
ship should provide for an avenue of individ- 
ual expression and opinion. Allowing for 
this interplay of ideas a religious fellowship 
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can arrive ultimately at a point pleasing to 
all. Mr. Swanson states that a religious 
group in our state is a voluntary group and 
one should choose one compatible with his 
beliefs. He is forgetting the difference be- 
tween Unitarianism and orthodoxy. Certainly 
the decision to join is voluntary, but is this 
principle extended to the internal workings 
of the orthodox group? I do not think so. 
The principles of orthodox religions are not 
democratically formed and dissenters. from 


these principles are not allowed to differ and: 


remain as members. In most cases they can- 
not ask for reconsideration of beliefs be- 
cause there is no machinery for this, and they 
must agree or get out. It is only because 
Unitarianism is able to absorb diversity that 
it remains. flexible and can change as our 
society changes. 

A man does not join a religious group be- 
cause he desires freedom but because he 
seeks an avenue of religious experience. Reli- 
gion and freedom are not mutually exclu- 
sive, as Mr. Swanson seems to think. He says: 

“Tt is a strange confusion among us 
that so many voices should be saying so 
loudly that our Unitarian movements 
stand only for the ‘free mind.’ That is 
ridiculous. Any man can be much more 
free by staying outside all religious 
groups. Why should he ever come in?” 

The unfree church in a free society is a 
contradiction out of touch with our culture. 


- Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach when, as edito 


Liberal religion benefits from its diversit 

and ceases to be a liberal when it limits i 

diversity. 
GEORGE D. WIEPERT, Brooklys 


Must Unitarians do less? 


The current discussion in The Christi 
Register appears to be on the advisability of 
amending the by-laws of The~American Uni. 
tarian Association in such a way that, (1 
perfect freedom of thought shall be recog. 
nized for all its members, or, (2) that there 
shall be freedom of thought up to a certair 
point, namely, that there must be a belief ir 


-God. Apparently the question is not raise¢ 


as to the nature of God, and one is left te 
infer that it need not necessarily be personal 
but may be anything under that name ne 
matter how impersonal, or how tenuous. But 
the impersonal position, the humanist posi. 
tion, and the non-theistic naturalistic positior 
often amounts to little more than verbal hair: 
splitting, the emphasis lying ever so slighth 
toward one side or the other. | 

The present situation reminds me of the 
strenuous historical days of the separation of 
the Congregational Churches into the Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian. Though real differences 
existed between the extreme points of view 
then, as now, often the conservative Uni- 
tarian’s Christ was only a very little les: 
divine than the Christ of the more liberal of 
the Trinitarians — again a_hair-splitting 
The real issue then, which brought about the 
division, it seems to me, was whether any 
man was justified in telling another man — 
thus far you shall have freedom of thought, 
but beyond that you must think as I do if 
we are to remain brothers. That is the 
creedal position. The Unitarians pledged 
themselves to the non-creedal. 

Today there are non-theists in several of 
the other denominations. Must Unitarians 
do less? Why not remain non-creedal ac- 
cording to our heritage? Have we not enough 
reason to be proud of our forefathers to trus' 
in the wisdom of their decision one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago? After all these 
decades we should be able to assure our- 
selves that the freedom, which they procured 
for us and in which we have dwelt, has beer 
the source of great inspiration. It has 
stabilized our mental integrity and given < 
forward look under the impact of moderr 
knowledge. Henri Frederic Amiel, the Swis: 
scholar, said that every fresh cosmic concep: 
tion demands a religion which corresponds te 
it. It has been the inner strength of the Uni. 
tarian Churches that they have acted upor 
this principle and accepted as honored mem: 
bers serious-minded persons who, hove 
thoughtfully sought the truth, have arrivec 
at varying conclusions. Why should we no 
continue to remain brothers? Why howl 
we not trust each other in seeking the highe 


~ values of life? 


I believe our denomination owes a debt o} 
gratitude to the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley 
for again reminding us of our essential mis: 
sion, just as it did twenty-five years ago t 


of The Christian Register, he upheld thi 
freedom of thought to which William Eller 

Channing had pointed so long ago. 
MARGARET BUCKINGHAM GU 
Columbia, Mo. p 


‘ 


wanson ‘would compel me to withdraw’ 


[he letter of the Reverend Harvey Swan- 
, reproduced on the pages of The Chris- 
1 Register for March, was at once disheart- 
ng and encouraging. While the narrow- 
s of his expressed views is rather painful, 
> can take heart from the fact that Uni- 
janism is really broad enough and in- 
sive enough to include even him, I feel 
e the “blatant and boastful secularists” 
whom he speaks, the humanists (of whom 
m not one), are quite willing that so mili- 
t a theist be included among the ad- 
ents of Unitarianism, even though he is 
outspokenly opposed to returning the 
npliment. 
from his occasional references to what it 
ases him to call “secularism,” I should 
ge that Mr. Swanson follows that dualistic 
ool of thought whose conception of reli- 
mn is so narrow as to exclude the major 
‘tion of life from its inclusive embrace. Yet 
ely anyone who is familiar—as Mr. Swan- 
1 must be—with the history of religions 
ist be able to see that religion is not nec- 
arily concerned with God or the gods. 
yone, that is, who is not blinded with a 
gar partisan loyalty. And it seems doubt- 
that even his God is exclusively, or even 
marily, concerned with religion. Mr. 
anson’s dogmatic assertion that “Unless 
can be united, at the very minimum, in 
- humble recognition of God, we can be 
ited in nothing worthy of the name reli- 
n,” besides not being borne out histor- 
lly, is narrow, intolerant, arrogant, and 
in silly, and in no way becomes a person 
rthy of the title of minister of religion. 
He argues that religious liberty within 
} political state is to be desired because 
, state is a compulsory group. Naturally, 
t is this the only reason? It is not even 
/main reason. Religious liberty must be 
irable of its own self, before we can begin 
say under what specific conditions it may 
may not be desirable. Basically it is de- 
ible because religion, springing as it does 
m our innermost hopes and desires and 
-ds, and conditioned by our own experi- 
es, is a matter of many and diverse beliefs 
1 faiths. Moreover, it is of little if any 
isolation to be granted religious freedom 
the state, if that freedom is to be denied 
by our institutions of religion. For if his 
wpoint should prevail, we should have 
y the freedom to choose between a limited 
nber of alternative rigid faiths. That is 
freedom; it does not leave men free to 
jose the kind of religious affiliation they 
| their respective lives need. The individ- 
is not free to participate actively and 
structively in the kind of religious move- 
nt and fellowship his own life seems to 
sd. And when religious freedom is 
lied us, it little matters whether the 
te or the churches have played the tyrant. 


[here are also two other points on which 
. Swanson should be advised. _ One is 
t by no means all of the people who in- 
upon freedom of religious thought and 
SP erent “only to be free.” For many, this 

Jom exists for an end beyond itself. The 
er is that persons can not be, as he 
idly asserts that théy can, “much more 
by staying outside all religious groups.” 


Obviously, they are not free to participate 
in the fellowship and activities of religious 
groups. Mr. Swanson seems never to have 
conceived of religion as anything more than 
a mere matter of internal belief, if his letter 
is any criterion. 

But the most surprising statement of all, 
in my opinion, that he makes in his letter is 
the expressed belief that the real issue at 
stake is found in the question, “Do we stand 
for anything?” Hasn’t he read the pamphlet, 
“Five Bases of Unitarian Advance?” Better 
still, in the January issue of The Christian 
Register there appeared an article by Gerald 
F. Weary, entitled “What We As Unitarians 
Stand For,” in which the: author set forth 
with admirable clarity and preciseness, an 
answer to Mr. Swanson’s question, with 
which I feel sure a majority of Unitarians 
will broadly agree. The reader, moreover, 
cannot but be struck with the great contrast 
between Mr. Swanson’s proclamation that 
“A church exists for the purpose of offering 
{the individual] an opportunity to give wit- 
ness to its truth, to surrender his freedom 
in loyalty to it, and yield his life to it,” 
and Mr. Weary’s confident assurance that 
“There is one freedom a Unitarian cannot 
exercise and remain a Unitarian: that is the 
freedom to put his mind and conscience in 
the safekeeping of someone else.” Perhaps 
the latter opinion is a bit overstated, but in 
the history of Unitarianism, it is the view 
which is abundantly upheld. 

I personally can see nothing to keep Mr. 
Swanson and those whose beliefs agree with 
his own, from holding their individual free- 
dom of belief “under God” if they so de- 
sire. But this is possible even when the 
words “under God” are not officially in- 
cluded in Article I, Section 5 of Unitarian 
by-laws. However, the opposite is not true 
for non-theistic believers, when the words 
are included. The exclusiveness that would 
necessarily result from their inclusion would 
be in no way desirable, nor would it be 
in keeping with our Unitarian tradition to 
which Mr. Swanson’s letter frequently refers. 

Among other things, one effect of such a 
move to include the disputed words in the 
by-laws would be to compel many Uni- 
tarians, including myself, much against our 
will, to withdraw from the Association. (For 
while I am not, as previously stated, a hu- 
manist, neither am I a theist.) This would 
happen in the case of all who, as do I, still 
subscribe to the magnificent spirit expressed 
some four centuries ago by the first Prot- 
estant reformer, in the. words, “It is not safe 
to go against conscience. Here. I stand; I 
can do no other. .. .” 

J. H. PENIX, Jackson, Miss. 
STAFF NOTE: At press-time no letter support- 
ing Mr. Swanson’s amendment had been 
received. 


Who is the atheist? 


Four full pages of the March issue are 
devoted to a defense of atheists and their 
right to ensnare the ignorant and gullible. 
To say this is in keeping with the foundations 
of our nation is to ignore the laws against 
blasphemy which were universal in 1789 
and have become dead letter only in compa- 
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ratively recent years. The distinction between 
theoretical and practical atheists is irrele- 
vant. When faith in God is gone then right 
and wrong can be determined only by major- 
ity rule, which eventually means force. That 
is the point—and it is the goal toward which 
the policies advocated by Mr. Rafton and 
Mr. Backus head. 

One other point: Our by-laws say we exist 
to promote love to God. Of course the by- 
laws must go; either that, or the atheists, 
humanists, and others who deny the exist- 
ence of a God worthy of our love, must go. 
The policies of Mr. Rafton and Mr. Backus 


lead that way. It is a time for some clear 


thinking on the part of Unitarians, much 
clearer thinking than they seem to be doing. 

REV. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE, Houston 
STAFF NOTE: A longer statement of Mr. 
Petrie’s theology will be found in the March 
issue of the Congregational-Christian maga- 
zine, Advance, which introduces him as one 
who “has covered the gamut from Catholic- 
ism to Unitarianism.” Concluding paragraph: 
“I know God exists because my reason insists 
upon it. My faith in what God is like is 
born of the Bible. I believe in the Christian 
God because I believe in the Bible.” 


‘Open house to all 


The [February] issue on brotherhood was 
a real challenge to the spirit of all mankind 
and the affirmation of the Unitarian’s prin- 
ciple of the dignity of man. 


Eugene Sparrow, the young theological 
student, accomplished a rare presentation of 
facts with a non-prejudicial point of view. It 
is.indeed difficult to be part of a horrible 
tragedy of ignorance and arrogant pride 
without resorting to undercover statements 
of disdain, anger and bitterness. His honesty 
and fineness of character are brought out in 
his message. Naturally, the perfect man 
does not exist, but a few more. Eugene 
Sparrows on all sides of the question would 
make for a healthier society. 

It would be a real triumph in Unitarian 
churches to save the true brotherly spirit of 
an open house to all. We are always hope- 
ful that day may come when strife will cease 
to clog our hearts and minds with undue 
prejudice. Could the staff present more ar- 
ticles of that nature in future issues? Since 
all time should be regarded as Brotherhood 
not just a specific month, week, day... . 

EUGENE E. COLLIER, West Somerville, Mass. 


Unity, charity, liberty 


The Christian Register is very interesting 
to me, to become acquainted by it with the 
religious life in the U. S. A. and to learn your 
view of affairs, social and others, in all the 
world. Especially I am glad to see how Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer is estimated by you in 
your country. I have talked with him, as 
he was here fifteen or twenty years ago, to 
give a lecture and an organ concert; by his 
advice at that time a new organ was made 
in one of our churches, unfortunately burned 
down at the bomber destruction of our town 
in December, 1944. 

In many points the theological character of 
our Evangelical-Lutheran Church of Wurt- 
emberg (until now under the guidance of 
our well-known Bishop Wurm, DD, now 
under his successor M. Haug, DD) differs 
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from the standpoint of you and your friends. 
But as Christians we are all united under the 
Master; His light is refracted in many varia- 
tions by the prisma of our human mind. And 
it is worth following the old sentence (for- 
mulated by a theologian, Ulrich Meiderlin, 
of Augsburg, Bavaria, in the seventeenth 
century ): In necessariis unitas, in non neces- 
sariis libertas, in omnibus caritas (In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity ). 

D. ERWIN NESTLE, DD. Stuttgart, Germany 


Nothing personal 


As Dr. Walsh in the Mareh Open Forum 
accuses me with having twicé used the 
columns of the Open Forum to’ attack him, 
I think I should state that neither of my 
letters was addressed to the Open Forum. 
The first one was in large part a letter to 
Dr. Eliot, expressing’ my deep concern 
aroused by the November editorial by Dr. 
Walsh, as it apparently committed our re- 
ligious journal to the support of the Cold 
War that is so embittering our relations with 
Russia. As an ardent Unitarian and in friend- 
ship rather than hostility as a way of ap- 
proach to the solution of international dif- 
ficulties, I felt impelled to make such a pro- 
test for whatever influence it might have at 
our headquarters in Boston. It was not in- 
tended for publication, but after considerable 
hesitation, as I did not want to engage in 
public controversy, I gave my consent when 
{the managing editor} asked my permission 
to publish it. 

The second letter was addressed to [the 
managing editor] in the hupe that it might 
lead to a more effectual presentation in The 
Christian Register of the merits of Home 
from the Cold Wars as a substantial contri- 
bution to better understanding of the inter- 
national situation than is generally shown by 
our press and other agencies affecting 
public opinion, including various statements 
by Dr. Walsh in The Register. I was rather 
surprised to see it published and disap- 
pointed at the refusal to act on my sugges- 
tion of making some amends for what seemed 
to me undue support of current misunder- 
standings. 

My disagreement with Dr. Walsh is, of 
course, quite fundamental. I consider the 
principle of brotherhood to be thoroughly 
acceptable because I believe in the essen- 
tial soundness and decency of human nature 
when given fair treatment. It obviously 
does not include the idea of uniformity of 
ideology among peoples of widely varying 
backgrounds. But it necessarily involves a 
belief in the general prevalence of good will, 
in the honesty of conviction of the great mass 
of people favoring any given ideology, and 
in the sincerity of their understanding that 
it is intended to promote the general welfare, 
however much we may disagree with its 
program to achieve that end. This underlies 
the principle of tolerance, universally ac- 
claimed, that every people has the right to 
choose its own way of life, free from external 
coercion, But in a world governed by ideas, 
the free mind welcomes an interchange of 
ideas as essential for progress in distinguish- 
ing between truth ‘an error, and so the mis- 
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“It has been a pleasure to visit the 
Pacific Conference. What happened to 
all the Unitarian TENSIONS out here?” 


sionary spirit of promoting one’s point of 


view is now generally tolerated by those who . 


disagree with that point of view, trusting 
that in the conflict of ideas the truth will 


ultimately prevail. 


It is also a matter of principle and experi- 
ence that men of good will can invariably 
arrive at some workable solution of their 
differences, by friendly. discussion and sin- 
cere effort to understand each other’s point 
of view. Confidence in each other’s sincer- 
ity and good will is, of course, essential in 
such a process of adjustment, and flows di- 
rectly from the principle of brotherhood. To 
charge the other side with dishonesty, trick- 
ery, and evil intent, is to destroy any basis 
of agreement. That, in my opinion, is what 
is done by the popular school of. thought 
represented by Dr. Walsh, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the present world crisis, Of 
course, I believe such charges involving 
many millions of people, a large fraction of 
the human race, are incredible and generally 
untrue, and that they poison the public 
mind, so that the term “anti-communist 
venom” seemed to me quite an appropriate 
one. Moreover I thought it was generally 
admitted that such charges have given rise 
to a somewhat hysterical attitude on the 
part of the public against communism, or 
in other words have “fomented hysteria.” 


Of course, I gladly admit that Dr. Walsh 
thinks his charges are justified because in his 
opinion they ‘are true, and I further admit 
that, due to his special field of. work and his 
obvious ability, his opinions are entitled to 
serious consideration, and are apt to be con- 
vincing to those with no background of 
knowledge in that very controversial field. 
That is why I deplore his presence in the 
top councils of the a. v. A. without any ap- 
parent representation of the opposite point 
of view. It is notoriously difficult, however, 
to ascertain the truth where there is much 
controversy and the emotigns and long-stand- 
ing prejudices are so deeply involved. My 
own opposing opinion is the result of many 
years of interest and effort to keep reliably 


informed about the Soviet Socialist system, 


the greatest social experiment of all time, 
and I can cite in my favor many highly- 
respected persons, some of whom I now 
happen to recall, such as Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Prof. John MacMurray, Sir Bernard 
Pares and Sir John Maynard (both being 
specialists about Russia), Prof. Edward H. 
Carr, Maurice Dobb, Julian Huxley, J. B. S. 


Haldane, J. B. Priestley, Dean of Canter- 
bury, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Harry 
Hopkins, Dr. Harry Ward, John Somerville. 
Joseph E. Davies, Jerome Davis, Frederick 
Schuman, Albert Rhys Williams, Dr. Henry 
E. Sigerist, Edgar Snow, Maurice Hindus 
Raymond Walsh, Arthur Upham Pope, ete 
I regret very much that Dr. Walsh con. 
sidered the purpose of my letters was to at 
tack him in the Open Forum. My reference: 
to him were only incidental to my very rea 
concern about the editorial policy of Th 
Christian Register. His curious ability t 
find in my letters “an almost perfect dem 
onstration of one of the [Communist] tech 
niques mentioned” in his November editorial 
also a “curious twist of mind” about wher 
to place the blame for evil, and a “skillfu 
use of implication and innuendo,” of whicl 
I was wholly unconscious, for I am realh 
a very simple, guileless person, sheds som 
light on the trustworthiness of his anti 
communist views in similarly finding siniste 
motives that are simply non-existent. T 
find in our difference of opinion an accusa 
tion by me of his “professional incompetence 
and intellectual dishonesty” and an insul 
not only to himself but to the University h 
serves, is again to attribute to me a dis 
courtesy that I certainly never intended. An 
so, in diplomatic language, I trust that h 
will accept this assurance of my most dis 
tinguished consideration, and thus banish al 
idea of any personal hostility. 
HENRY CLAY NEWCOME! 
Brig. Gen., Ret., U. S. A., Washington, D. C 


STAFF NOTE: General Newcomer refers t 
Prof. Walsh’s “presence in the top council 
of the a.u.a. without any apparent represen 
tation of the opposite point of view.” In 
letter in the January issue, General Neu 
comer stated that Prof. Walsh “has appa 
ently converted it {the a.v.a.] to his witch 
hunting views. . . .” Prof. Walsh was se 
lected to write editorials on international re 
lations for The Register by the present mar 
aging editor soon after being given respor 
sibility for the magazine in mid-1947. {Th 
was before the present Editorial Board we 
set up, with three editors, including Pro 
Walsh, nominated by various Unitarian oi 
ganizations and elected by the a.v.a. boar 
and responsible for the editorial pages.] Fc 
approximately two years The Register he 
carried in its masthead the words, “Dedica 
ed to the freedom of expression of th 
liberal religious fellowship as a whole.” Ac 
cordingly, when General Newcomer e: 
pressed himself so vigorously in his earlie 
two letters, it was deemed only proper t 
share his views with Register readers 1 
order to provide “the opposite point « 
view.” 


Help for Russia? 

* The letter by Mrs. Lillian W. Barbour « 
Oakland, California which appeared in th 
January issue . . . has warmed my heart : 
nothing else has lately done. +e 

Last night I attended the county UNESC 
meeting at which reports were made of tl 
accomplishments of the past year in th 
field, and at which plans were laid to can 
forward the work of mutual understandin 


(Continued on page 11) 


: THE WAYS OF PEACE 


“Save us, O Lord,” ran a prayer which was often heard 
ring the war, “from becoming so used to the ways of war 
it we forget how to walk in the ways of peace.” We 
ve been recalling this prayer, as we have read, listened to, 
d pondered much that has been said about the new North 
lantic Pact. 
There are ways of walking in the paths of peace, but 
cannot believe that the new Pact is one of them. It is 
- a solution to the problem of peace, but a part of the 
blem we are trying to solve. These ways of peace are 
haps too simple for our over-complicated minds, yet we 
them down humbly in the possibly naive conviction 
it they are still relevant to the predicament of modern man. 
1. Don’t do anything that makes another war more 
ly. Don’t set up the conflict situation, draw the lines 
battle, and equip the prospective contestants with 
apons. 
2. Instead, keep the situation flexible and the channels 
communication between the potential antagonists ‘as 
sn as possible. Use the instrument of international un- 
‘standing which you have created and which still includes 
two greatest powers in spite of this cold war. Don't 
e actions which weaken the effectiveness of this instru- 
nt. Rather strengthen it by delegating power to it. 
8. Don’t take too seriously the exasperations, irritations, 
irges and counter-charges which characterize the uneasy 
ationship between persons or groups who violently dis- 
ee with each other. The more hot air, the less hot war. 
there must be a war, keep it as cold as possible. 
4. Don't proceed on the assumption that ultimate under- 
nding is impossible. It may be very difficult, very slow, 
1 very costly, but time changes many things and patience 
a precious and peaceful virtue for the strong and secure. 
5. Be firm without being censorious and self-righteous. 
not indulge in “frantic boasts and foolish words” which 


create fear and anger on the part of your adversary but do 
not change the basic situation. 

6. Use your power and intelligence to creat a free 
society so just, so generous in social concern, so magnificent 
in freedom, so bold in its vision that men cannot fail to see 
that freedom works best. 

7. Seek out ways to break the vicious circle of fear and 
distrust which now hems us in. These ways will be 
sudden and surprising acts of generosity and goodwill, steady 
concern for the welfare of all human beings everywhere, a 
stubborn refusal to close any avenue which may lead to un- 
derstanding. 

8. Hate evil in yourself and in others but fight it con- 
structively. Exemplify the more excellent way in so far as 
you can. In all your hating of evil, do not adopt the methods 
of the evil you hate. 

9. In your thinking and acting beware the judgment 
which lumps all members of any group into one type of 
mind and feeling. It is almost always wrong. It is no more 
true that Russians or Germans understand only force, than 
it is true that Americans understand only democracy. Be 
mature enough to judge people and not labels. 

10. Finally, keep the faith. Man has not struggled and 
stumbled to the place where he is now to destroy himself and 
all his works in one universal conflagration. There is an- 
other way and there is enough intelligence and goodwill 
in men to find that way and follow it. 

Is it too much to suggest that these simple principles, 
which in various ways we apply all the time in our several 
lives, are also relevant to man’s great collective quest for 
justice and peace? We think not. They are the raw ma- 
terial from which genuine peace is made. The primary 
task which confronts us all is that of learning to live, in 
George Fox’s words, “in the virtue of that life and power 
that takes away the occasion of all wars.” H. C. M. 


HOW DEMOCRATIC ARE WE? 


At this season of the year when we receive new members 
9 the church, hold our annual meetings, and appoint dele- 
es to the yearly business sessions of the American 
itarian Association, we do well to ponder the meaning 
1 significance of our democratic religious movement. 
at democracy in our day has ceased to be a guiding prin- 
le for many of us and become a mere slogan is all the more 
son why we should do so. 

‘Unitarianism, it’s often said, is democracy in religion. 
at's a good definition but of course the hitch in it is 
word democracy. What do we mean by it? In attempt- 
to answer this question we should like to submit several 
itions for your consideration. 

first is that membership in the democracy of our 
means willingness to confer, to share experience, 
iter into meaningful group activity. We don’t often 
‘it put this way,-we admit. Usually the emphasis is 


. 


upon the single individual and his “right” to think and do 
as he pleases. But isn’t this emphasis more like isolationism 
than democracy? And doesn’t it give just grounds for the 
criticism that Unitarians can give no compelling reason 
why anyone should join a church? Likewise for the criticism 
that Unitarians make authoritative the whims, fancies and 
prejudices of the individual and in so doing contribute to 
the chaos, the confusion, the uncertainty, of the times? 

Actually this emphasis belies Unitarian practice. Uni- 
tarians do affiliate with one another. What is more, they're 
loyal and devoted to the fellowship to which they belong. 
As for making the ideas and wants of the individual au- 
thoritative, this, too, Unitarians belie in practice. 

Here we submit our second proposition about the 
democracy for which Unitarians profess to stand. It is that 
democracy, through the interweaving and integration of in- 
dividual interests, desires, and wants, generates its own 
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guiding principles and purposes, and hence its own authority. 
We assert that this is the democracy which Unitarians have 
always practiced. They have, of course, recognized and 
accepted the existence of individual differences. In fact, 
it’s here that we find the genius of the Unitarian movement. 
This movement has clearly demonstrated that however indi- 
viduals may differ they can nonetheless live and work to- 
gether and know fellowship. 

But it doesn’t follow that in recognizing the existence 
of individual differences Unitarians have exalted these 
differences to a position of supreme importance. On the 
contrary, what they have emphasized in practice has been 
that interplay between minister and congregation and mem- 
ber and member that results in broader understandings, en- 
larged ideals, and heightened appreciation. It’s this never- 
ending interweaving of differences, this process of progres- 
sive integration, to which Unitarians have been devoted. 

This interweaving process, it should be noted, is some- 
thing considerably bigger than the individual and his ideas. 
It’s something even bigger than Christianity. Christianity has 
been only one element among many in a vast cultural in- 
terweaving process, a process by which all the 
elements, including Christianity itself, have undergone con- 
tinuous change. The process we're speaking of is bigger 
than even this cultural interweaving. It’s an endless in- 
terplay between the three factors of the formula, “You and 
I and the universe,” and an individual which continuously 
creates each factor anew and continuously creates. new 
situations. By it we come to life inself, a self-creating co- 
herence. 

It’s the interplay between you and me, however, : that 
This interplay, whereby new 
values emerge and we move on to progressively higher 
levels of experience, we want to say, is the substance of 
democracy. And we want further to say that we can make 
the most of it for creative ends only as we recognize and 
cultivate it. 


we wish to emphasize here. 


Here we make our final proposition: it is that we can 
further the democratic process only as we welcome and 
solicit the participation of all persons in it. 
no one must be excluded from that interweaving process 


In other words, 


whereby new values, new standards, new principles, : 
evolved. Put in still another way, it is that no decisio 
no policy, no principle, should be formulated unless | 
persons who are affected by it have had a chance to hel 
create it. 

Although Unitarians do practice the democracy the 
profess, we believe there is much room for improvemen’ 
We think there can and should be in our movement mor 
of that interweaving activity we've been talking abou' 
more interplay of minds, more and wider participation 
more co-creating. Unitarians, like all other American: 
tend always to make decisions at the top and. to think the 
assent can be substituted for participation. It can’t. Democ 
racy means. participation. 

Failure to realize this explains why it's so easy for th 
officers of any local church to cut themselves off from th 
congregation and why it’s still easier for the staff member 
and officers of the Unitarian Association to cut themselve 
off from the rank and file of the Unitarian movement. Whe 
that happens, instead of acting as functional agents of th 
larger group, they tend to create an interest of their owr 
They also become sensitive to criticism and suggestion: 
thereby impeding still more the democratic process, fe 
wherever democracy is truly practiced the suggestions an 
criticism of everyone are eagerly welcomed and solicitec 
Without them no policy can be satisfactory or eis rer 
resentative. 

Wherever the situation we describe exists—and we are a 
likely to find it in government, industry, and labor unions a 

in the church—it means that democracy isn’t functioning 2 
it should. There is only one way to improve the situation: t 
foster more interweaving activity between people an 
officers. 

Democracy, as we hope we've succeeded in indicating, | 
much more than just a form of government. It’s a proce: 
which is one with life, a process whereby we develop riche 
and fuller personalities, rise to higher levels of experience 
create new values. People who dislike diversity, fear changs 
shun conflict, can’t be happy in it. But for those who lov 
life and seek to increase it it’s the most satisfactory form ¢ 
human relationship there is. = CArkue 


“THE TIE THAT BINDS” 


There are at least two ways of facing the present 
financial situation of the Association. One is to think ex- 
clusively in terms of a budget cut with the unhappy neces- 
sity of lopping off this, that or the other activity. This 
may be but it is somewhat negative. The 
other way is to take the approach that we have thousands 
of dollars with which to carry on our work. How can we 
reorganize our plans and remodel our machinery to make 
the most efficient expenditure of this sum? 


“realistic,” 


This may seem to be merely a matter of word trickery, 
but we think it is something more. It helps to put the mat- 
ter in the necessary perspective. What are plans and ma- 
chinery? They are means to an end, and means are 
properly expendable. The end is the well-being and the 
advance of the local churches which, taken together, are 
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the Association and the denomination. Twenty-five Beaco 
Street exists to serve the local churches and to give effe 
_to their will by providing a focal point for it and an exect 
tive of it. In this latter regard, “headquarters” is like a ler 
which concentrates the rays of light. 

It would seem to’ follow that the two leading criteri 
of a proper reorganization and remodeling are: (1) whi 
best serves the churches, and (2) what most efficient 
gathers and concentrates the rays. What services do th 
churches regard as indispensable? If there is majority agres 
‘ment on any, those should be maintained, at least, if not it 
creased. What services do the churches think are desirabl 
but dispensable? These, if the majority agrees, can be ¢ 
tailed or dropped. 

The answers to these questions cannot be gotten at on 


ne is required and a more effective liaison. 

s of light need to reach the focusing lens. But adequate 
e is not available before major decisions must be made 
1949-50. The decisions, therefore, must be regarded as 
tative, experimental, and subject to revision. Moreover, 
1 this is of the essence, the efforts already made to es- 
lish a wider and more effective liaison must be increased 
1 extended. 

Economies effected at the expense of field work and 
vel funds will be false economies. This is not the time 
cut the channels between the churches and their Asso- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, precisely the time when 
se channels must be increased. The churches ought to 
rn more of the needs, the problems, and the efforts of 
ir Association just as “headquarters” must know better 
needs, problems, wishes and efforts of the churches. 

Staff members must go on field trips not only as specialists 
give advice and help in their particular departments, 
; as two-way reporters. They should be able to report 
the churches on the general as well as on the particular, 
1 to report to Twenty-five Beacon Street the same way. 
equate travel funds should be allotted to enable delegates, 
nmittee members and elected officers to attend regional 
1 national meetings. The exchange of information and 
nion—the mutual and reciprocal education which takes 
ce at such meetings is of the greatest value. 

To take only one example, and without prejudice to 


Many more 
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other possibilities, it would be highly desirable for the Di- 
rectors to attend not only the meetings in Boston but also 
meetings within their home regions and, of course, the 
General Conferences. Expenditures for such things are in- 
vestments which yield a high return in solidarity, coopera- 
tion and increased strength. 

The whole problem of what to do now must be faced 
(and is being faced) in the first instance by the Adminis- 
tration, the Budget Committee and the Board of Directors. 
But it is not solely their concern, although they will bear the 
reproaches which, since no decision will have universal 
approval, are likely to be numerous and bitter. This is the 
business of every member of every Unitarian church. What 
we are arguing for is a planned increase in the chances for 
him to know his business and to express his will regarding 
it. Ww. B. W.. 

Swan Song 
[upon expiration of a term as a Register editor] 

To those whom we have offended by an ill-chosen word 
or turn of phrase, we offer our apologies. 

To those whom we have offended by the positions we 
have taken, we offer our regrets but no apologies. 

To those who have helped and encouraged us, we offer 
our appreciation. 

To those who entrusted us with this responsibility, we 


_ offer this accounting: we have “called °em as we saw ’em.” 


W., B. W. 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 8) 


h the peoples of western Europe. All 
while I kept thinking of the people of 
tern Europe. Are they so different? Are 
not all brothers? 
[t would be a truly wonderful contribu- 
1 to World Peace and Understanding if 
' Unitarian Service Committee would 
lertake to explore the possibilities, as 
s. Barbour has suggested, of sending 
eded supplies” to the Russian people as 
“expression of friendship.” Count me in. 
: there others? 

MRS. L. W. SCHUERMAN, Salina, Kansas 


n which face?’ 


The a. vu. a. should heed the prophetic 
rds of John Nicholls Booth in the March 
le: : 


‘By its very nature, liberalism must keep 
electing its path through the forest of 
ness ahead, lest it unwittingly die, com- 
=e on a road which it has long since 
ked out, but which should now be aban- 
ned for new evils to conquer . . . An insti- 
ion may survive long years though it has 
ually been dead during the entire period.” 
holds the mirror up to the a. v. A. 
h its schizophrenic looking backward and 
at the same time like the god, Janus, 
no one anywhere. 
it is given direction and leadership, 
doomed. Mark the significance of the 
it has fewer adherents than forty 
ago when it was almost unanimously 


> Unitarian clergy--who still cling to 


oe i 


what are really the basic tenets of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea of 330 a. p. are wasting their 
lives trying to intrude this religious ignor- 
ance on our somewhat more enlightened 
twentieth-century world. It cannot be done 
and should not. Witness the mounting mil- 
lions of unchurched who are a majority in 
AIMENICAre. « 

Against {the} backdrop [of science] what 
becomes of medieval god concepts and the 
fragments of “revealed” religion which some 
Unitarians hug to their bosoms? 

In which face of the god Janus are our 
eyes? Is it the one that looks into the future 
or the past? Where is our leadership? 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago 


STAFF NOTE: Mr. Hewson may wish to check 
his statement about “fewer adherents than 
forty years ago” with the graphs in the news 
section of this issue. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


WALTER C. ALLEN, Denver, salutes Edwin C. 
Berry and his February article, “How We 
Won the Battle Against Bigotry in the 
North’s Worst City,’ because Mr. Berry 
“recognizes at least one point not common 
in most committees and commissions ap- 
pointed to study racial and religious bigotry 
.... that minority groups are equally capa- 
ble of bigotry . . . and that greater intelli- 
gence and courage are needed in the minor- 
ity group.” 

MRS. H. S. KIDDER, JR., Amherst, Mass., 
makes note of Rev. Berkeley Blake’s review 
of Contemporary Religious Jurisprudence in 
the March issue . ... and adds: “To the 
person unaware and uninformed of the 
power of prayer and divine guidance in 


many lives, especially if he happens not to 
believe in them, cult leaders teaching prayer 
methods may be indistinguishable from for- 
tune tellers . . . . The church which cannot 
aid man in his long search for a base of con- 
fidence and security in facing his always- 
troubled world will be passed by, and—more 
important—will not be performing its valu- 
able work in this and other fields.” 


THEO. BUEHLER, Alma, Wis., endorses a pub- 
lished letter from Mrs. W. E. Shafer, Lin- 
coln, Neb., on the teachings of Henry George 
“as the answer to Marxist fallacies” .. . and 
adds: “Unitarians who are unaware of the 
great works of Henry George, or are inactive 
in spreading his teachings, are missing a 
golden opportunity for helping to promote 
many of the best things which our faith 
strives to attain for mankind . . . . George’s 
plan goes much further than to help solve 
the perplexing fiscal problem. It has a def- 
inite humanistic appeal. It goes to the very 
heart of the right of every citizen to his equal 
chance at ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ ” 


WILLIAM kITTO, jr., Belle Vernon, Pa., calls 
attention to the defense of theological lib- 
eralism in The Churchman, edited by Guy 
Emery Shipler (quoted in The Register, 
March). Mr. Kitto notes that “A recent 
issue of Time contained an account of the 
refusal of Unitarian Minister L. M. Birkhead 
and other notables to attend a dinner given 
by Dr. Shipler.” Mr. Kitto concludes that, 
considering Dr. Shipler’s defense of “our 
liberal church from attack by conservative 
forces within his (Episcopal) church . . . it 
might now be appropriate. to offer our most 
sincere apologies to Dr. Shipler.” 


1l 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


BEGINNING THE DAY 


The pattern of the Anniversary Week meetings in Boston 
changes from time to time, but the changes are usually so 
slight that they escape notice. Only when one compares the 
current year’s program with that of a dozen years ago is it 
obvious that any substantial change has taken place, and 
this is a normal, healthy way for growth and progress to 
occur. The element of freshness and variety which gives 
character to every annual gathering of Unitarians is found 
in the content of the meetings rather than in their pattern. 


But sometimes a change in the pattern that may seem 
very slight will open the way for a change in fundamental 
attitudes and spirit; and I hope that one such change in this 
year’s program may prove deeply significant. I refer to 
the effort to give greater importance to the four Services of 
Morning Prayer with which each day from Monday through 


Thursday begins. 
A Change of Place 


Ever since the decision not to hold the annual meetings 
of the Association in Tremont Temple, there has been diffi- 
culty in getting from the early service in King’s Chapel 
across the Common and the Public Garden in time to reach 
Arlington Street Church for the opening of the business 
sessions. This is, I think, the chief reason why the attendance 
in recent years has fallen off; and the minister of King’s 
Chapel was the first to suggest that it might be well to hold 
Morning Prayer in some nearer place. 


The minister of the First Church has promptly and most 
graciously agreed to the experiment which will be tried 
this May for the first time, and he has taken the initiative in 
planning for these services. To both these clergymen we 
are deeply indebted. 

This year, then, at nine o'clock each morning, a service 
of worship will be held in the First Church instead of in 
King’s Chapel; and it is the earnest hope of all who are 
concerned ‘with the arrangements for Anniversary Week 
that the change in location may result in a much larger 
attendance. The services will be conducted by Rev. Richard 
M. Steiner, of Portland, Oregon; Rev. R. Lester Mondale, 
of Kansas City, Missouri; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Rev. Jacob Trapp, of Summit, New 
Jersey. It would be difficult to find four men more broadly 
representative of our free fellowship or more competent 
to lead our worship as we gather from all parts of the 
continent to renew our united strength. 


Why Begin With Morning Prayer? 


It is the happy and incurable habit of Unitarians to 
ask questions and insist upon satisfactory answers. We don’t 
like doing any thing just because it has always been done, 
and we are apt to challenge any established practice on the 


assumption that it has probably outlived its usefulness. We - 


prefer to do things because they “make sense” and if they 
12 


unduly divisive unless it is held in the bonds of fellow 


_ freedom of the truth must create a society of friend: 
“no wiser word was ever spoken ee us. e. 


don’t, we are not easily persuaded to keep on doing ther 

Is there a sound reason for maintaining the custom ¢ 
Morning Prayer during Anniversary Week? | And if so, whe 
is itP 


Any quiet observer of our meetings in recent years wo f 
I think, have to conclude that we are a fellowship in whie 
freedom is carried very far and the basic unities are som 
times almost forgotten. Our glory is the atmosphere of it 
dividual liberty, and our besetting sin is the neglect of e¢ 
operation for objectives we hold in common. We magnif 
our differences and minimize our agreements. We love | 
argue about issues—some of them vital and some of the 
trivial—on which we can take sides, and we too often ignot 
altogether the solid rock of united purpose on which 
can all stand. 

For fifteen minutes at the beginning of each day, in 
quiet place where even an argumentative whisper is an i 
trusion that is hard to forgive, we come together to remin 
ourselves of “what it is all about,” to make sure that w 
do not overlook the woods in our preoccupation with 
trees, and to catch at least a glimpse of the divine visio 
by which our efforts should be directed. In differing phra: 
we pray, but what we seek is the same; and even the differ 
ing phrases help to build the undergirding sense of unity 
This is the reason for Morning Prayer. I cannot ima in 
a_ better. 


The Compelling Sense of Need 


Several years ago I copied into my personal engagg 
ment-book a few lines from Aristophanes, and I have r 
copied them each year when January 1 brought the nee 
for a new book. They are these: 


— 


“From the murmur and subtlety of suspicion 
With which we vex one another 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred of the nations 
In the alchemy of love, 

And with some finer essence of forebearance 
Temper our mind.” 


This is a prayer for the nations — and sadly needed it 
today; but it is also a prayer that expresses our need as U3 
tarians. As we become increasingly aware of the need, 1 
shall find ourselves becoming more conscious of the valt 

our traditional practice that bids us seek the release fr 
suspicion, the finer essence of forebearance, and the alche 
of love in common worship. Our minds are in need 
tempering, for the love of freedom is in danger of beco: 


Many years ago I heard Vivian Pomeroy say that 


aye Christian 
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en though Unitarians are not members of the Federal Council of Churches, a 
stantial delegation of Unitarians was invited to participate in the recent Cleve- 
d conference of the Council. A prominent member of the group was Dr. Pen- 
gton, minister of the First Unitarian Church of Chicago, and chairman of the 
iversalist-Unitarian Commission on Church Union. Previously he was minister 


the First Parish in Cambridge. 


rotestant peace program 
A frank report on the Federal 


Council’s recent study conference 


By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


A few weeks ago, at the time of the trial and sentence of Cardinal Mindszenty 
Hungary, the Roman Catholic Church let loose a barrage of propaganda 
ar-headed by Cardinal Spellman’s sermon on “Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience 
God.” This sermon was featured ‘by Time in full-page advertisements in New 


k and Chicago dailies as “a milestone in the history of our time.” 


Seen in 


light of Pope Pius XII’s Christmas Eve broadcast, this was virtually a Roman 
holic declaration of war on totalitarian Communism both in the countries 
ich have already come under its domination, and in our own national life. 


Vhile we agree in condemning the 
litarian Communist methods of so- 
ed “justice” and in standing firm 
inst Communist infiltration as a threat 
yur democratic liberties, the issue be- 
en the Catholic Church and the Hun- 
ian Government cannot be reduced 
such simple terms. If we examine 
record of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Catholic Church as a whole in Hun- 
y, we find in it many elements which 
ild be as objectionable to us as to 
Hungarian Government. If demo- 
ic liberties as we know them are 
satened on the one side by totalitarian 
nmunism, they are threatened on the 
er by the temporal power of the 
holic Church and by methods of 
ical Fascism. 

‘his Catholic propaganda for a “holy 
” is a double threat. It is a threat to 
peace of the world. Tensions be- 
en Soviet Russia and the United 
res are already grave. Amid such 
ions any attempt to fan the emo- 
s of the American people into mis- 
t, fear and hatred of Soviet Russia 
- to influence American foreign 
cy which is already far too much 
er the control of the military mind, 
ilous thing. It is a time when 
all need to be calm, firm, united and 


Catholic propaganda is a threat 
civil liberties in America, our 


* 


surest corrective to the hysteria which 
leads to war, and a sacred trust which 
we hold for the harried peoples of the 
whole world. Hasty, ill-conceived and 
hysterical legislation, ostensibly directed 
against Communism, ut threatening the 
civil liberties of every American, has al- 
ready been proposed in Illinois, Indiana 
and several other states. 

This propaganda has hit the American 
people at their two most vulnerable 
points, and as such it is a double threat 
to the future of civilization. 

It was with such thoughts in mind 
that many of us went to the National 
Study Conference of the Churches and 
World Order convened by the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America on March 
8-11 at Cleveland, Ohio. The con- 
ference was made up of 460 serious, able 
and representative men and women from 
the body of 35 million American Protes- 
tants. 

We met to consider grave issues at a 
solemn moment in world history. Here, 
if anywhere, it seemed to me, we could 
expect to hear the voice of sanity, of 
liberty, of faith and of hope at this 
critical juncture in world affairs. Here, 
if anywhere, we could expect to hear a 
religious voice to speak out with courage 
and prophecy amid the growing ten- 
sions of a divided world, a voice which 


would be equally firm against the evils 
of Communism on the one side and of 
Capitalism on the other, against. the 
evils of complete secularism on the one 
side and of clerical Fascism on the other, 
against selfish interests wherever they 
might appear, against prejudice, fear, 
hysteria and war. 

Pre-conference preparation had been 
thoroughly planned. Months in ad- 
vance, special commissions had worked 
in the preparation of background, studies 
of Guiding Principles, the Churches and 
the United Nations, Soviet-Western 
Tensions, American Policy in the Far 
East, and the Churches’ Strategy of 
World Order Education and Action. 
Weeks before the conference assembled, 
these studies, together with the historic 
pronouncements of the Federal Council 
and the World Council of Churches, 
were sent to the delegates for study. 

Of practical importance in this ma- 
terial, and of particular significance in 
the present world situation was the 
declaration of the World Council at 
Amsterdam last summer on “Communism 
and Capitalism.” It pointed out specifi- 
cally that there were good elements 
in Communism as in Capitalism, and that 
there were points of conflict between 
Christianity and Capitalism, as between 
Christianity and Communism. Many 
of us went to this conference assured 
that here we could join in a more ob- 
jective statement of these issues from this 
vantage, as a foil to the misleading 
prejudice, partisanship and hysteria of 
recent Catholic propaganda. : 

The conference was ably, and, for the 
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most part, fairly led. Such men as Bishop 
Scarlett, Walter M. Horton, Francis B. 
Sayre, Ernest F. Tittle,, John Foster Dul- 
les, Reinhold Niebuhr, Bishop Hobson 
and Bishop Oxnam assured the high 
quality of this leadership in ideas, in 
practical experience and in par liamentary 
law. 

By and large the conference delegates 
were of a high order. There were 
perhaps too many of the official eccle- 
siastical mind. There were not 
enough Jaymen in proportion to minis- 
ters. The absolute pacifists were there 
in force, including many of the Society 
of Friends. While they were clearly 
out-voted, every attempt was made to 
give them a fair hearing, and scrupu- 
lous respect was shown for their point 
of view. Within the framework of so 
vast an undertaking there was at least 
some limited opportunity to present 
every point of view. The findings of the 
conference and its message to the 
churches will merit serious study. 


In massive principle and in the realism 
of its approach to the problem of power 
the conference was sound and right. 
There was virtually no expression of 
American isolationism. Yet despite these 
things, there was a growing feeling 
among some delegates through those four 
strenuous days, that something was 
wrong. In such a vast undertaking involv- 
ing so many points of view, it is always 
difficult to keep your sense of perspective. 
For the sake of economy and coherence 
there must always be some behind-the- 
scenes direction. While at least some 
positions on the findings committees of 
the section meetings were open to 
nominations from the floor, the nucleus 
of each had already been appointed and 
delegates did not know one another 
well enough to make sure of balanced 
representation. But allowing for these 
mechanical difficulties, it became in- 
creasingly difficult as the conference 
proceeded to avoid the conclusion that it 
was being manipulated from behind the 
scenes either by the deliberate intent 
or the unconscious motivation of Federal 
Council leaders. 


This manipulation prevented the con- 
terence from being genuinely objective 
in its studies and in its findings. This 
is why the conference, although sound 
and right in the enunciation of massive 
principles and in the realism of its ap- 
proach to the problem of power, was 
ambiguous and confused on specific is- 
sues where the voice of religious faith 
should have been unequivocally clear. 


There were five areas where this am- 
biguity and confusion were apparent. 
FIRST, it was perhaps only natural that 
such a conference should be loaded with 
prejudice in favor of some unique role 
of a distinctly Christian faith. For ex- 
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We do not want these things tam- 
pered with, by any hierarchy, by 
any ruling class, by any party, or 
by any officialdom, whether it be of 


church or of secular state. 


ample, when it was declared that the 
revolutionary desires of the Far East 
can be ultimately satisfied only by the 
faith, program and discipline to be found 
in Christianity, a good Unitarian could 
only squirm in his seat and long for a 
little of the objective enlightenment of 
a Rufus Jones or a William Ernest Hock- 
ing. And this was declared only a 
little more than a year after the death 


of Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu, whose 


faith, clarity and spiritual power would 
have put to shame almost any member 
of the conference! 


SECOND, withall of its emphasis 


on power, the temptations of power 
and the responsibilities of power, 
there was no. objective study and 


no specific condemnation of the misuse 
of power in United States foreign policy 
since the war, or of our present stagger- 


ing diversion of resources and men from’ 


the needed enterprises of constructive 
and peaceful public service to the 
gigantic program of preparation for a 
war which may destroy civilization. 
General protests against the “military 
mind” give no real indication of how 
perilously far we have moved down the 
slope which leads toward the pit of 
destruction, or of how far our own 
national. policy has itself contributed to 
the very tensions of which we are now 
the victims. As Americans we re- 


pented in a vacuum, but we did not 


focus our attention upon our specific 
national sins. 


THIRD, the other side of this was 
a prejudice in favor of our existing 
U. S. foreign policy. Someone sug- 
gested that the strategy of the con- 
ference leaders was to keep us from 
going on record against the North At- 
lantic Defense Pact and to soften us up 
in order to get us to go as far as possible 
toward approving such a pact, in theory 
at least. 


The high point in this strategy was 
an hour-and-a-half off-the-record ap- 
pearance of Charles E. Bohlen of the 
State Department who gave us the 
background story of the proposed pact, 
not then released by the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Bohlen was clear, direct, 
persuasive, presenting a position which 
seemed to make sense and which left 
us deeply impressed with the work of 
the State Department. It is important, 
however, that while we were given ex- 


pert testimony favoring the pact, w 
were given no comparable expert tes 
mony against it or for a universal pace 
rather than a regional one. 


The case for such a universal a 
has been put by such experts as Quin 
Wright, James T. Shotwell, and Arthi 
Holcombe. Mr. Bohlen maintained 
such a universal pact might split 
United Nations down the middle. 
is quite possible that this regional pac 
may split the United Nations down th 
middle. The difference may well be tha 
the split from the universal defense pace 
would put the onus on the nations whic 
refused to enter it, while strengthenin, 
the United Nations at the point where 
most needs to be strengthened; a 
that the split from this regional pac 
may put the onus on the nation whie 
adhere to it, while at the same tim 
weakening the United Nations. I do ne 
pretend to know or predict. But cet 
tainly this issue should have been pre 
sented for objective study, with’ equall 
competent witnesses on both sides. — 


FOURTH, advertently or inadvertent 
ly, the program was loaded agains 
federal world government. While th 
conference reaffirmed the Federal Cm 
cil’s statement of 1946, proposing 
we work through the United Nation 
for world community which will = 


mately “be reflected in world goy 
ment,” it proclaimed that the pres 
movement for world government is 
realistic. Three of the leading speaker 
denounced world government as i 
practicable. There was no speaker ¢ 
comparable stature to present the cas 
for world government. Delegates wh 
wished to do so, were given time onl 
at the end of sessions when the reg 
business of the sessions had been com 
pleted. And even those whole-hearted! 
supporting the United Nations but wis 
ing to point out areas in its developmen 
where it might be strengthened in 
evolutionary process toward world go 
ernment, were quickly brushed aside. 

FIFTH, the climax of these 
judgments on the part of Federal Cow 
cil leaders came to a focus in the closi 
session when Dr. O. Frederick Nold 
Director of the Commission of ft 
Churches on International Affairs, t 
to jam through a resolution on Fr 
dom of Religion and Related Hum 
Rights. Unlike the other resolutic 
presented for action, this did not co 
from a study group of the confere 
itself, but from the officials of the F 
eral Council of Churches. While 
resolution went so far as to conc 
that the infringement on the rights 
religious minorities by totalitarian p 
tices in Spain and in certain Latin At 
can states “must be sternly condem 
and opposed,” it called fer a oun 


wistian front against Communism, and 
this end proposed: __ . 
“We believe that the time has come for 
otestants and ~Roman Catholics, at the 
shest level of leadership in both groups, to 
ter negotiations specifically directed to the 
ues of religious liberty and related human 
hts. We urge that such consultation be 
omptly arranged—if possible, between the 
icers of the World Council of Churches 
d the Vatican—in order that clear under- 
nding be reached as to what each means 
religious liberty for all men, everywhere 
d under every form of government, and 
to the methods whereby the full observy- 
ce thereof should be sought.” 


This resolution was a complete mis- 
dgment of the convictions of a ma- 
rity of conference members. Opposing 
nendments were immediately intro- 
iced, decrying the indiscriminate 
itholic use of the term “bigotry” to 
iswer even objective criticism of 
atholic policy, denouncing clerical 
iscism as a threat to our democratic 
erties even as is Communism, re- 
firming our American principle of the 
paration of church and state, asking 
r the recall of Myron Taylor as the 
resident’s personal representative to 
e Vatican, and denouncing undue 
atholic influence on American foreign 
jlicy. The more extreme of these 
ere defeated. But even milder criti- 
sms of Catholic alliance with tyranny 
ere unacceptable to Federal Coun- 
1 officials. Having failed to defeat 
em by parliamentary means, they 
iked that the rules of order might be 
t aside in order that they might have 
ie privilege of the floor. And having 
led even by these means to stem the 
de moving against them, they managed 
) pass a motion referring the whole 
iatter back to the Executive Committee 
f the Federal Council where they could 
andle it in their own way. Even such 
eteran servants of the Federal Council 
; Samuel Guy Inman denounced this 
olicy as having been repeatedly tried 
nd found utterly wanting over a period 
f thirty-eight years. “As for me and 
y house,” he said, “I will have nothing 
it.* 

Meanwhile, the afternoon editions of 
he Cleveland Press, already on the 
ews stands, under the false assumption 
hat the conference would follow its 
saders, proclaimed in banner headlines 
or five columns across its front page, 
ROTESTANTS ASK VATICAN PARLEY TO 
AVE RELIGION. The story began, “For 
1e first time in history, United Protes- 
tism today proposed global coopera- 
on with the Roman Catholic Church. 


This fiasco will darken the record 
-the Federal Council of the Churches 
st for years to come. It cast an 
pleasant light back upon the events 


of the entire conference, making us feel 
that we had been manipulated to con- 
cealed ulterior ends. It is one more 
evidence of the devastating effect of 
Roman Catholic propaganda for a holy 
war on Communism. Despite our wit- 
ness and our votes against it, we felt 
that we were being drawn unwillingly 
into its vortex. The effect of this propa- 
ganda on United States foreign policy, 
upon the emotions of the American peo- 
ple and even upon the judgment of 
high-ranking leaders of Protestantism 
may yet sweep us into a third world war. 

This may be said of the Cleveland 
Conference, that while on general prin- 
ciples it was sound, it was confused 
and ambiguous on specific issues; and 
on these issues the great body of its 


Protestant churchmen 
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members was more to be trusted than 
its official leaders. This is the meaning 
of that democracy which lies very close 
to the soul of Protestantism, and why 
we feel that we must guard so jealously 
the right to objective judgment, to the 
sincere belief, the freedom and the 
faith of the people themselves. We do not 
want these things tampered with, by any 
hierarchy, by any ruling class, by any 
party, or by any officialdom, whether 
it be of church or of secular state. 

The two high points in the conference 
were presented in these words of John 
Foster Dulles and in a remark by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Nixon. In his opening ad- 
dress Mr. Dulles said: 

“It was World War I that delivered the 

(Continued on page 34) 


study world order 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America held a National Study Conference 
on “The Churches and World Order” in Cleveland, March 31, April 1 and 2, 1949. Dele- 
gates representing the A. U. A. and the Unitarian Commission on World Order included 
Mrs. Frank M. Ansley (Cleveland), Dr. Merrill E. Bush (Boston), Rev. Paul Carnes 
(Youngstown), Dr. Leslie T. Pennington (Chicago), and Rev. Wayne Shuttee (Lakeshore, 
Cleveland), Mrs. Harry E. Snoyer (Cleveland), Dwight Strong (Boston), Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker (Bloomington), and Mrs. Kenneth Wallace (President of the Cleveland Council of 
Church Women). Rev. Homer A. Jack also participated representing the Evanston Council 


of Churches. 


Highlights of the conference, as reported 
by our delegates: 
1. Extensive preparation by preliminary 
committees was made available to the dele- 
gates in advance of the Conference: five 
excellent reports on the material to be cov- 
ered in the five major sections. 


2. Although a small group was evidently 
pressing for a narrow interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, the large majority opinion was always 
for the broader viewpoint. No lines were 
drawn between denominations or between 
members and non-members of the Federal 
Council. 


3. Two tendencies were apparent among the 
participants: 
(a) To defer to John Foster Dulles 
(b) To condemn the Conference Staff 
for its domination of the meeting. 


4, An increasing feeling that the Confer- 
ence was over-controlled by its leadership 
reached a climax in the final session when the 
delegates objected strongly to the attempt to 
push through a resolution calling for a Prot- 
estant-Catholic alliance against communism. 
The editorial entitled “Cleveland Strikes 
Out!” by Harold E. Fey in the March 23 is- 
sue The Christian Century is an eloquent 
portrayal of this dissatisfaction. 


5. On the U. N., there was strong emphasis 
upon the need for working through the U. N. 
rather than by-passing it; insistence that re- 
gional pacts should be within the U. N. 
framework and not mere military alliances; 
that we should avoid a balance of power 
strategy; and reaffirmation of the goal of 
World Government combined with refusal 
to back U.._W. F. or even to allow any strong 
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presentation of the world federalists’ position. 
6. The section on Europe refused to endorse 
the Atlantic Pact “sight unseen,” despite 
strong pressure from the Conference leader- 
ship. Strong opposition to military alliances 
as “Contrary to Christian principles” was ex- 
pressed and the Conference urged adequate 
time for public study and debate of the 
proposed Pact. 

7. The sessions on the Far East demonstra- 
ted a genuine concern for human values with 
little or none of the one-time emphasis upon 
“saving souls.” They did refuse to recognize 
any other religion than Christianity as having 
the needed moral value, however. Our dele- 
gates felt that the final report of this section 
did not adequately reflect liberal spirit and 
positive growth evident in the sectional 
meetings. 

8. Our delegates commented on the lack of 
any real effort to present balanced view 
points on American policy in the preliminary 
statements. They came away feeling strong- 
ly that the Conference was loaded against 
world federal government. 

9. Some of our delegates felt very much dis- 
turbed that the Conference leadership pre- 
vented any strong expression against clerical 
fascism or the political pressures exerted by 
the Catholic hierarchy. Leadership pressure 
was particularly evident in the closing ses- 
sion. It was deeply resented by many of the 
participants. 

10. The Conference did make some gestures 
in the direction of support for cloture to 
enable passage of the Truman program on 
civil rights and also protested ecclesiastical 
as well as political coercion in national and 
international affairs. 
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Since Mr. Booth’s return from his extensive journey through the Orient, on which 
he was a special correspondent for the Chicago Sun-Times, he has been bombarded 
with questions by Unitarians seeking light on the future of religious liberalism in 
that area. In this article he replies to these and other questions—and adds a post- 
script to his series of eye-witness reports that appeared in The Register. The 
author, formerly minister in Evanston, has just become interim minister of the First 


Parish in Belmont (Boston). 


Wanted: Unitarian missionaries 


‘Heresy? Let the attacks begin!’ 
World traveler sheds old prejudices 


The Unitarian denomination should reverse its traditional policy of opposition . 
to sending out church missionaries and think seriously of becoming a crusading © 
movement in other regions of the world. 


If this be heresy let the attacks upon 
it begin here. 


The time has come to reappraise and 
reform our long and fondly held notions 
concerning the merits and demerits of 
missionary enterprise abroad. This is 
not a move back towards orthodoxy in 
procedure. It is a realistic approach to 
the moral and spiritual vacuums in the 
world for which the Unitarian brand 
of religious liberalism has dynamic an- 
swers. 

For a century and more the Uni- 
tarian church has, parrot-like, repeated 
its arguments of antipathy to the idea 
that missionaries of religion should be 
sent out among so-called pagan peoples. 
This writer has written and spoken as 
vehemently as any other in defense of 
this principle. Mental pictures of the 
abuses worked in fact and fiction by 
misguided, narrow, bigoted and _third- 
rate missionaries rose quickly to mind 
when persons of this calling were named. 
The very word “missionary” was ana- 
thema: it was synonymous in our think- 
ing with ecclesiastical inquisitions, re- 
ligious imperialism and the sight of inno- 
cent, morally-erect natives being forced 
to wear unnecessary clothing and em- 
brace a totally unwanted and even harm- 
ful faith. 


A good look at the world has brought 
me back to American shores completely 
changed in this important respect. The 
Unitarian church and, more particularly, 
the Department of World Churches of 
the American Unitarian Association 
I have concluded, should begin an im- 
mediate analysis of the traditional anti- 
missionary policy with a view to mak- 
ing a radical departure in Unitarian 
thinking on this point. I have returned 
to this country enthusiastically and 
wholeheartedly convinced that Uni- 
tarians have a big job to do in a field 
they have misguidedly avoided. 


An accumulation of observations was 
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By JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


responsible for this “about face.” As 
the true significance of these facts was 
hammered home in country after coun- 
try, month after month, I found my- 
self unable to escape what was, for me, 
an inevitable conclusion. Let me sketch 
briefly a few details in the growth of 
this decision. 

It began one day in the official resi- 
dence of the American Ambassador to 
China. I had just asked Dr. John Leigh- 
ton Stuart if he felt corruption in that 
country was as bad as usually painted. 
His answer: 

“The Chinese are a highly moral people. 
What we regard as corruption is often en- 
tirely moral. The highest morality in this 
country is loyalty to one’s own family. One’s 
duty to his family comes before all other 
duties. 

“Most so-called corruption in China occurs 
in the area of government. Public officials 
help themselves freely to public funds and 
indulge in wholesale nepotism. For this the 
hypocritical western world, loaded with its 
graft and political machines, throws up its 
hands in holy horror. 

“But in China it is disloyal to the family 
not to take whatever money one can lay his 
hands on and give it to his relations. Public 
funds are merited by the man whose ability 
puts him in the position in which he can 
take some money and benefit his family. 

“The family slaved and starved to bring up 
this member so that he could work for the 
government. If he did not return their kind- 
nesses to him he would be immoral. Many 
Chinese consider it immoral for a man to go 
into the Christian ministry becausé it does 
not allow him to benefit in material ways 
those who have helped him. With the same 
education, or even less, he can work where 
more money can be gained; therefore, his 
duty lies elsewhere. Similarly, nepotism is 
not a sin but a virtue. One is fulfilling his 
highest duty to members of his own family. 

“America condemns China according to 
its own standards instead of viewing China 
objectively. It is the American grafter who 
is truly corrupt for he is knowingly breaking 
his own ethical standards.” 


In the days that followed I realized 
more and more, as I strode about Peip- 
ing, Mukden, Nanking, Shanghai and 
other Chinese centers, how much these 
people could be helped by the par- 
ticular emphases of liberal religion. Good 


government, free of nepotism and 
honestly financed, would be a godsend 
to the Chinese people. Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism have done little 
to mold proper ethical thinking in this 
direction. Out.of them, apparently, has 
evolved the concept of family loyalty 
as the highest unit of duty. What an 
opportunity lies here for a religion that 
can produce men like John Haynes 
Holmes! 

I had occasion to fly from Peiping to 
Shanghai because the railway lines 
south had been cut by the Red armies. 


Seated beside me was a characteristically 


intelligent Chinese college student about 
twenty years of age. When I asked him, 
“What is your religion?” he replied in- 
stantly, “Atheist.” “Why are you an 
atheist?” I queried. “Because I can’t 
see any evidence for God. But neither 
am I against the idea of God.” 


“Do you ever attend church services of 
any kind?” I asked. He laughed. “We don’t 
have church services here the way Christians 
do. The old people visit the temples when 
they want something. They put one 
on the altar or pray a bit but that’s about al 
the religion they have.” 

“Haven't you ever listened to religious 
teachings in the matter of faith: spiritual 
faith?” I continued. I was impressed by his 
forthright and unprejudiced manner of 
speaking which does not show in a mere 
transcript. of our conversation. “Have you 
ever heard a religious teacher delve into 
the great ethical and moral truths of reli- 
gion?” 


“T haven't gotten anything like that out 
religion here. In Middle School (High 
chool) we did have classes in the teach- 


I happened to receive ethical and spiritual 
help.” 


co. 

_ It was with something of a shock 
that I realized the obvious: Many Orien- 
tal religions do not hold regular serv- 
ices at a time when custom forms at 
least a minimum of pressure for at- 
tendance; and that preaching to inform, 
strengthen, uplift and influence does 
not take place in these services. The 
Muslims, of course, do follow the prac- 
tice of Christian sects to some extent. 
How much value this bright young 
Shinese student could gain from the in- 
Huence of a liberal church! There are 
housands more like him, who are mold- 
ng tomorrow's Far East, who could do 
a better job if guided by a better philoso- 
ahy and a_ higher 
through the medium of the right church. 
_ “A lack of faith and hope, as much as 
he moral factor,” said Dr. Stuart, just 
sefore I left him, “is the greatest loss to 
shina in not having the Western form 
yf religious practice here. People in 
he Orient fall back into fatalism: and 
synicism too easily.” 

On these two counts, therefore, | 
ound myself beginning to waver in my 
elief toward the idea that Unitarians 
hould not send missionaries to foreign 
‘ountres. In the first place, a different 
‘thical standard, set forth in the frames 
yf reference developed by liberal re- 
igion, is sorely needed abroad. Secondly, 
eligious centers are required where 
egular services and activities can be 
yuilt around these high objectives of 
yuman behavior and from which the 
ost generations can draw positive re- 
igious instruction and inspiration. <A 
hird important consideration then took 
orm: My mind reverted to the plead- 
ng of some of the most brilliant men in 
apan. “We are grateful for the good 
hings the orthodox Christian mis- 
ionaries have brought us,” they said, 
n effect, “but the Unitarians have the 
eligious faith Japan needs the most. 
‘he Unitarians have a theology devoid 
f some Christian concepts which, to 
he Japanese thinking mind, are pure 
uperstition. The “Trinity’ is an ex- 
mple. The Unitarians, in addition, re- 

the best in the religions our cul- 
ure has developed; they embrace, rather 
han exclude, as do the orthodox and 
undamentalist Christians, and we like 
“a Japan is ideal soil for liberal re- 
on. Why don’t you come here and 

t in it?” ; 
The Japanese are attracted to the 
nita religious philosophy because 
does not proselytize. This means that 

arian missionaries, were they to go 


ngs of Confucius. But nowhere else have - 


faith _imparted_ 


action, would not attract followers 


Unitarians, who have so much to 
offer, remain smugly confined to 
their own shores disregarding the 
erying need for their particular 


services in other lands, in the mat- 


ter of theological, ethical, social 
and spiritual leadership. 
e e e e e e e 


by “running down” other faiths or at- 
tempting to draw satisfied adherents 
away from their own religions. Uni- 
tarians realize that a religious philosophy 
that is necessary and helpful to one type 
of individual may be of small value to 
another. All persons have not developed 
to the same degree in their practice 
of religion. Unitarians have tradition- 
ally been opposed to missionary enter- 
prise because it has so often been as- 
sociated with forcing religiously satisfied 
people to accept that in which they were 
not interested and which, all too often, 
did not necessarily represent a con- 
siderable advance over their own in- 
digenous form of worship. . 

The unchurched or dissatisfied popu- 
lation in foreign lands to whom Uni- 
tarians can appeal is unbelievably large. 
Thinkers are already on the spot who 
will be receptive to a religion which is 
capable of filling a vacuum in their lives. 
Traditional missionary coercion and 
proselytizing would be absent from the 
Unitarian conception and execution of 
its advance program abroad. It would 
provide an example of high-minded re- 
ligious activity for other church groups 
to admire and follow. 

Foreign nations differ little, as mis- 
sionary opportunities for the Unitarian 
church, from the areas of the United 
States into which “ministers-at-large” are 
sent to open up new churches. The 
Lay Fellowship Unit program now being 
undertaken in this country is really a 
domestic missionary enterprise. Though 
we may not have realized it we are al- 
ready revising our attitude toward the 
missionary. ‘To enter upon foreign mis- 
sion work entails simply a lifting and 
extending of our present sights! 

For good reasons the Japanese have 
reacted unfavorably toward many of 
the traditional’ orthodox and_ fun- 
damentalist missionaries who have 
been pouring in great numbers into the 
cities of their land. Their complaints in- 
volve the very practices with which Uni- 
tarians, themselves, are in disagreement: 
exclusivistic preaching, too much emo- 
tion and too little thinking, overemphasis 
of trite and trivial peccadillos, poor 
calibre personnel, dogmatic coercion in 
theology and “out-of-touch-with-reality” 
presentations. They appreciate deeply, 
however, the many fine things these 
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missionaries have accomplished in other 
directions—social, economic, political and 
educational. They would like to see 
these achievements coupled with the 
emphases and methods of Unitarian 
liberalism. 

One of the greatest privileges I had 
in Asia was the opportunity to spend 
twenty minutes alone with Pandit Nehru. 
An agnostic who has had little personai 
concern for any formalized religion, he is 
determined, nevertheless, to preserve the 
rights of religious minorities within 
India. He knows what the tiny Chris- 
tian population, so arduously built up by 
missionary toil, has done for his native 
land. He is aware of the tragic set- 
back for his country that would occur 
if success greets the very heavy pres- 
sures which are now being applied to 
destroy Christianity in India. Hothead 
Hindus allege that Christianity is a 
dangerous foreign importation which 
enables aliens to dominate Indians. 

To India foreign missionaries have 
brought some of the finest schools and 
have helped educate so many who have 
made India’s freedom possible. To India 
the missionaries have brought modern 
hospitals to ease the suffering and en- 
lighten the population in the matter of 
better health. To India the Christian 
churchmen, despite shortcomings, have 
brought a religious message of hope, 
faith and good works which is helping 
combat the frightful, depressing super- 
stition which has held the country in 


‘slavery more than any human masters 


have ever done. 

No person traveling abroad to study 
religion can fail to be impressed by the 
good which missionaries have wrought. 
At home our eyes are closed to this by the 
bad impression sometimes left by lectur- 
ing “returned missionaries” or stories of a 
few abuses worked in their name. But 
too often our criticism of mission work 
is as unfair and illogical as that of the un- 
churched man, out of touch with or- 
ganized religion, who cavalierly assails 
the church as a worthless institution be- 
cause of a few obvious shortcomings 
visible here and there. Foreign mis- 
sionaries abroad have done a tremendous 
amount of good, make no mistake about 
that. 

The presiding officer of the Constit- 
uent Assembly, which is drawing up 
the new Constitution for India, is a 
Christian. Dr. H. C. Mukerjee described 
the vital role Christians, who number 
only 1.2 per cent of the population, have 
played in having clauses relating to 
civil, religious, minority and other rights 
inserted into the historic document be- 
ing prepared with arduous labor in 
New Delhi. Dr. Mukerjee, wanting a 
church journalist to know the inside story 
of how the clause providing rights for 
the religious minorities managed to be 
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included in the Constitution, against 
enormous orthodox Hindu pressure, 
called me to his home one night. The 
interesting story was unfolded bit by bit 
after exacting a promise that we should 
not pass it on to the world until after 
the death of himself and Sardar Patel, 
India’s strong man, who were the key 
figures in the episode. 

Yes, India’s exemplary Constitution 
owes more than we know to missionaries 
from abroad. Yet Unitarians, who have 
so much to offer, remain smugly con- 
fined to their own shores disregarding 
the crying need for their particular serv- 
ices in other lands, in the matter of 
theological, ethical, social and spiritual 
leadership. 

“But the Hindus must have a social 
action program designed to improve the 
lot of the masses,” some may exclaim. 
“Took at Mahatma Gandhi!” ! 


Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Gandhi was a good Hindu but 
his program for the Indian populace did 
not gain its inspiration from his religion. 
His favorite son, Devedas, the illustrious 
editor of the powerful Hindustan Times, 
assured us that “Gandhiji” did not asso- 
ciate the social gospel with religion as 
we do in the Western world. Hinduism 
is more concerned with rites and cere- 
monies as the way to the solution of 
this world’s trouble. 

The belief in reincarnation, bred into 
the thinking and spirit of India’s hun- 
dreds of millions, has led to a fatalism 
and highly dangerous inertia. One’s 
lot cannot easily be changed for it is a 
result of countless previous incarnations. 
Hinduism has assured the Indian masses 
that if they will put up with their con- 
dition for the time being, their future, 
in the next incarnation, may be much 
better. What this has done to hold back 
progress can well be imagined. How 
easily some clever foreign power could 
point to this teaching and convince the 
people that religion is their opiate, is 
obvious. How much better it would 
be for a liberal crusade to begin the 
immense task of setting up a positive 


living faith than to let the eventual dis- . 


illusionment of these people play into 
the hands of the powers of darkness. 
Only one nation in the Far East is 
Christian in its religion. Should Uni- 
tarians think of sending missionaries to 
the Philippine republic? The Chris- 
tianity of the Filipinos is trinitarian and 
much of it is on a primitive, ritualistic 
basis.. There is little reference to the 
basic problems of life with which modern 
liberalism deals. There is little evidence 
to indicate that the Christian church is 
doing any better job in the Philippines 
than the Taoist, Hindu and Buddhist 
faiths are performing in their areas of 
the Orient. Manila needs Unitarianism as 
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The dissatisfied - 


population in foreign lands to 


unchurched’ or 


whom Unitarians can appeal is un- 


believably large. 
= e e e e e e 


much as Miami; Cebu as much as 
Chicago. 

At one time several million Filipino 
members of the independent Church of 
the Philippines were considered to be 
affiliates of the American Unitarian 
movement. The Obispo Maximo of that 
great church, Bishop Gregorio Aglipay, 
had embraced the theology of Unitarian- 
ism and brought his movement into 
loose union with the American move- 
ment. But our Unitarian principles 
obliged us to refrain from sending mis- 
sionaries to the islands to help propa- 
gate the faith so that it would filter 
down from the few leaders into the minds 
of the rank and file. Today, two 
generations later, the overwhelming influ- 
ence of neighboring trinitarian churches 
has had its effect. The new generation 
of priests has forgotten the faith of 
Aglipay and embraced that of the in- 
digenous and missionary movements of 
Christian trinitarians in the republic. 
The inevitable happened, as we pointed 
out in our commissioned survey report 
in the Philippines for the Department 
of World Churches: the Independent 
Church decided it belonged in loose 
union with a trinitarian movement, the 
American Episcopalians, rather than 
with the Unitarians. A magnificent foot- 
hold in a potentially powerful move- 
ment was lost to us. Must we continue 
to remain ecclesiastical isolationists in 
today’s world? Must we continue to re- 
gard the development and carrying out 
of missionary activities as anathema? 

Superstition and exclusivism, the de- 
stroyers of enlightenment and _brother- 
hood, stand everywhere in the Near and 
Far East. 

I enjoyed a pleasant afternoon dis- 
cussing the exalted aspects of Buddhism 
with a high priest of the beautiful Marble 
Temple in Bangkok erected by the late 
progressive King Cholulongkorn. He 
pointed out a great many, truly noble 
principles which underlie his faith and 
mode of worship. Then the yellow- 
robed scholar took us to the main altar of 
the temple. The let down was profound. 
On his knees before a giant, gilt Buddha 
was a native, busily shaking a small 
cylinder full of numbered sticks. One 
stick worked its way out. A nearby ac- 
colyte compared the numeral on that 
little shaft of wood with a scoreboard 
which told the man’s fortune in the days 
ahead. Religion! Superstition! 

In Cairo I was able to visit two large 
mosques only in the company of one of 


the faithful-even then we were chal- 
lenged. We were assured that this situa- 


_ tion was the result of the current politi- 


cal disturbances which had created an 
anti-American sentiment rather than by 
religious injunctions. | Nevertheless, 
Mecca is forbidden to one not of the 
faith and God is closed off to a large 
share of his children in this form of 
worship. Religion! Exclusivism! 


Never have more people needed in 
greater abundance, the teachings and 
world uniting faith of Unitarian liberal- 
ism than today. But Unitarians object 
to missionaries who would carry it to 
them! We are becoming politically and 
socially international in our thinking and 
in sharing world responsibilities but in 


. the sphere of religion—NO. We have 
‘imposed an outgoing tariff on men and 


women who would export our theology 
and its logical deductions for human 


‘activity. 


Unitarians have sent out medical mis- 
sions. The time has come to think 
seriously about spiritual missions. We 
have made a small start in our Depart- 
ment of World Churches, but have done 
little more than advise and assist from 
a distance, by mail, those of liberal bent 
who are in these faraway lands and have 
indicated to us their leanings. 


Rightly enough we have looked -with 
horror upon various traditional mis- 
sionary methods. With these examples 
before us of what to avoid, the oppor- 
tunity is open to develop a new mis- 
sionary technique and program to spread 
the Unitarian way of religion. We ought 
to enlist men for our seminaries who 
will make this their career—to carry 
religious liberalism to superstition-ridden 
foreign lands. We should develop in 
our divinity schools a definite curricu- 
lum, or series of special courses, for this 
field of operation. It is well within our 
power to send out first-class men who 
will give to missionary crusading a new 
purpose, high procedures and significant 
results, 

Who can measure the good Unitarians 
can do abroad by developing well- 
trained men who will devote their 
energies to opening up churches and 
working among people across the seas 
much as our “ministers-at-large” do on 
our own soil? There is nothing more 
mysterious or sinister about being a Uni- 
tarian missionary than that! This pro- 
gram would be coordinated with efforts 
to bring an increasing number of promis- 
ing native leadership and brains te 
America for a thorough training in ow 
own seminaries. All missionary effort 
should be directed toward making Uni- 
tarianism self-supporting and self-led in 
each country, though that would en- 
tail the passage of considerable time 

(Continued on page 21) 
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recent weeks Unitarian churches through the country have observed the 206th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson. The following article was prepared 
at the request of the North American Newspaper Alliance by Warren S. Tryon, 
professor of history in the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. He has 
taught at Iowa State, Ohio State, Harvard, Simmons, and was a Guggenheim Fellow 


two years ago. 


Jefferson comes into his own 


By W. S. TRYON 


As we observe this season, the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, and as the world 
shudders under the assaults being made so frequently today against freedom of 
religious thought and worship, the role and rank of Jefferson as a champion of 
religious freedom takes on a momentous significance. 


Every living American who believes 
in religious toleration, the separation of 
church and state, and the right of the 
individual to follow the dictates of his 
conscience, owes a debt—greater perhaps 
than he is even aware—to Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Always the friend of mankind and 
the enemy of “every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man,” Jefferson devoted 
a lifetime to the eradication of religious 
bigotry and coercion whether by state 
pr church. It was he who gave voice 
fo, and by his labor established, the 
chief cornerstone of those convictions 
which we today call the American way. 

Jefferson never set down his religious 
beliefs in any formal treatise but char- 
ucteristically scattered them through 
scores of letters to his friends. The 
statements are necessarily disconnected, 
yet, when taken together, a noble and 
sonsistent pattern emerges with clarity 
und forcefulness. 

First and foremost each individual 
must eschew the “Gothic idea” of look- 
ng to the authority of the past for his 
eligious beliefs and, instead, rely en- 
irely upon his own reason to discover 
ais spiritual convictions. For Jefferson 
mad an abiding faith in the ultimate 
ibility of man to choose good over evil 
when permitted a free exercise of his 
eason. “You are answerable,” he wrote 
n a noble sentence to his nephew, “not 
‘or the rightness, but the uprightness of 
your decision.” 


In the operation ot this rational 


srocess there must be interference by 
1either state nor church. “The legiti- 
nate powers of government extend to 
uch acts only as are injurious to others,” 
ind since “it does me no injury for my 
1eighbor to say there are twenty gods, 
3 no God,” there can be no rightful 
egislative control. Reason will support 
rue religion “by bringing every false one 
0 its tribunal.” 

_ Jefferson likewise opposed rigid dog- 
natism by theologians. They had made 
a Babel of religion” and their “Blasphe- 
” had “driven thinking men into in- 
elity.” Their quarrels and_ their 
s had “so distorted and deformed 
> doctrines of Jesus, so’ muffled them 


in mysticism, and falsehoods, and cari- 
catured them into forms so monstrous 
and inconceivable,” it were better they 
had never lived for “had the doctrines of 
Jesus been preached always as pure as 
they came from his lips, the whole 
civilized world would now have been 
Christian.” He listed their “artificial sys- 
tems” indignantly: “the immaculate con- 
ception of Jesus, His deification . 

his miraculous powers, His resurrection 
and visible ascension, His corporeal 
presence in the Eucharist, original sin 
and the atonement,” as well as the “in- 
comprehensible jargon of Trinitarian 
arithmetic, ‘that three are one, and one 
is three.” 

Jefferson never sought to advertise 
these views since, to him a man’s re- 
ligion was his private affair. Though 
he declared he never had had an opinion 
in religion which he was afraid to own, 
nevertheless “my great wish is, to go on 
in strict but silent performance of my 
duty; [and] to avoid attracting notice.” 
Yet such opinions naturally led him into 
trouble. His prominence made it un- 
avoidable that his ideas should become 
public. His words were often distorted 
and it was a favorite falsehood to label 
him an atheist. 

Such an epithet was far from the 
truth. Never once did Jefferson speak 
of Jesus or of His ethics and morals 
save in the highest terms. Extracting 
from the Gospels the very words of 
Jesus, with all commentary omitted, he 
declared the result to be “the most sub- 
lime and benevolent code of morals 
which has ever been offered to man.” 
Though he denounced Athanasius and 
Calvin, he spoke highly of the Quakers 
and he was by preference a Unitarian, 
expressing the hope that “there is not 
a young man now living in the United 
States who will not die a Unitarian,” 
though revealing that because “the 
population of my neighborhood is too 
slender, and is too much divided into 
other sects to maintain any one preacher 
well . . . I must therefore be contented 
to be a Unitarian by myself.” 

In his liberalism Jefferson was never 
illiberal. Though he once confessed to 


“more anger than is authorized by the 
blessed charities which He preached” 
toward those who distorted the ethics of 
Jesus, yet ordinarily he maintained an 
objective calm toward his opponents. 
Two of his bitterest antagonists he re- 
ferred to as “zealous churchmen” but 
“honest men;” for the religious program 
in his University of Virginia he asked 
that clergymen of different sects might 
preach to enable the students to hear all 
sides; and he could write that “all re- 
ligions, I find, make honest men, and 
that is the only point society has any 


_tight to look to.” 


It was not all theory with Jefferson. 
On one of the most notable occasions of 
his life, he translated ideas into action. 
As early as 1776 he introduced into the 
Virginia legislature bills to secure re- 
ligious toleration. Through long and 
arduous battle he secured in 1786 what 
he regarded as one of his three mem- 
orable achievements for mankind, the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom. “No man,” it stated, “shall be 
compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship . . . whatsoever. All 
men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinions in 
matters of religion.” Thus Jefferson 
procured the first charter for complete 
religious liberty in North America, a 
model for other states and for the Con- 
stitution. 

Jefferson was immensely popular in 
his own day as his long public career 
testifies. Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Governor of Virginia, 
Secretary of State under Washington, 
and twice President of the United States, 
his liberal ideas carried him into the 
affection of the masses of the people. 
Yet in the century which followed his 
death his reputation suffered an eclipse, 
partially due to conservative and 
hostile historians, and partially due 
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The author is secretary of the American Unitarian Association, minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston (the Channing pulpit), and an officer of numerous other 
Unitarian organizations. \ Recently he has been on the front pages of Boston news- 
papers with demands from the pulpit for vigorous reforms of the city, once the 
“Cradle of American Liberty.” Before coming to Boston in 19382, he was minister 


in Lincoln, Mass., and Concord, N. H. 


Frankly old-fashioned 


Author rejects new-fangled rightist 
and leftist movements in Unitarianism 


By DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


I am an old-fashioned Unitarian in the sense that-I believe both in God and in 


man. 


I was born a Unitarian, and reared in the conviction that aside from the 


doctrine of freedom, God and man are the two principal poles of Unitarian thought 
and Unitarian faith, and that they must be forever equal in importance, the one 
to the other. I was indoctrinated with this conviction, if not by deliberate intent, 
by contagion of spirit, and by sympathetic response to the words I heard, and the 
history I read, and the atmosphere I breathed. 


It can be argued, of course, that I 
have stood still in my Unitarianism, that 
I have accepted what I was taught, and 
not examined it critically, or thought my 
way through to something truer or bet- 
ter than I knew before. It can be said 
that I still bask sentimentally in the in- 
herited piety and the unrealistic op- 
timism of Channing and Emerson and 
Parker, and that I am of the nineteenth 
century, not the twentieth. But the in- 
teresting fact is that those who have 
thought their way through to something 
different from what Unitarianism origi- 
nally stood for, have divided among 
themselves, and gone in two directions; 
one group, shall we say for lack of better 
_ terminology, to the left, and the other 
to the right. The first group—we call 
them the humanists—has given up the 
characteristic Unitarian belief in God, 
and the second group—may we call them 
the neo-Calvinists—has given up the 
characteristic Unitarian belief in man. It 
is the fashion today to turn to the left 
or to the right with one of these groups. 
I am an old-fashioned Unitarian; I still 
believe in both God and man, and it is 
consoling to realize that if the humanists 
and the neo-Calvisists alike blame the 
traditional Unitarians for being unpro- 
gressive, or unthoughtful, at least they 
cannot both be right, for they are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. If 
one group has moved nearer to the 
truth, the other group has moved further 
from the truth, and those who have the 
two-fold faith stand somewhere in be- 
tween. 

The humanists, although they cannot 
all be put into one category, are on 
the whole of the opinion that God is 
irrelevant in history and in the life of 
an individual, if indeed he exists at all. 
They are not interested in a cosmic 
philosophy, or if they are, they do not 
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postulate as part of that philosophy any 
divine or universal values or purpose 
supporting, or manifest through, the 
life of man. They somehow believe in 
man, and they accept the historic thesis 
of humanism that man is the measure 
of all things, but their religion does not 
reach beyond man, or gather any inspira- 
tion from a source other than man, or 
find a reference outside of man. They 
do not believe in God, at least certainly 
not in the positive or practical sense. 
And the neo-Calvinists, of course, are 
too sophisticated and disillusioned to 
have any faith any longer in human 
nature. They are impressed by man’s 
sinfulness, and by his utter helplessness. 
They are persuaded that even if he could 
achieve some measure of virtue in other 
ways, a consequent arrogance and pride 
would vitiate it all. They have watched 
him again and again make a mess both 
of his own life and of society, and they 
have no hope for him whatsoever, ex- 
cept as God may intervene in history, 
and by his very special grace uplift him 
or redeem him. The neo-Calvinists have 
an august concept of deity; their God 
is remote and inscrutable, terrible and 
unpredictable. They believe in God, 
but they do not believe in man. 
Unitarianism at the outset, and Uni- 
tarianism for a hundred years in this 


‘country, possessed a vital and a powerful 


faith in God, and was never without 
that faith. To be sure orthodox Chris- 
tians thought of the Unitarians as 
heretics, but they were not heretics be- 
cause they didn’t believe in God; they 
were heretics because their belief in 
God did not conform to the ancient 
belief, and was more personal than the 
belief represented in creedal Chris- 
tianity. They were theists as much as 
their predecessors were theists. They 
gave up the idea of the trinity, but they 


did not give up the idea of God. The 
later liberals who parted with the earlier 


- ones in regard to the nature of the 


miracles and the institution of the 
Church, and even those who at the 
time of the Western Controversy set out 
to universalize our faith, were mystics 
of the first order, and had a real sense of 
the intimate presence of God. “Take 
away God, and life becomes mean, and 
man poorer than the brute,” Channing 
said in his sermon on Spiritual Freedom. 
“I am accustomed to speak of the great- 
ness of human nature; but it is great only 
through its parentage, only because 
descended from God.” Emerson, the 
transcendentalist, taught that the _pri- 
mary function of religion is to acquaint 
men “at first hand” with God. And 
Theodore Parker said, “Above all things 
I would know God,” and the power of 
his great social preaching and moral 
reform arose from his trust in God. And 
James Freeman Clarke, and Thomas 
Starr King, and Henry W. Bellows, and 
Robert Collyer, and Minot Savage, were 
all the same. However they may have 
interpreted Spiritual Reality and _ the 
Power outside themselves which makes 
for righteousness, they believed in that 
Reality and that Power, and that belief 
was the indispensable inspiration behind 
what they were and what they did. 

The founding fathers of our Faith 
were aflame with the noble passions that 
are born in belief in God. But Uni- 
tarianism at the outset, and Unitarianism 
for a hundred years in this country, 
also possessed a dynamic faith in man. 
The whole movement came into being 
as a sort of moral rebellion against the 
repugnant interpretation, the low es- 
timate of human nature, that had 
characterized Calvinism here as else- 
where. Men really accepted in those 
days the doctrine of original sin, and 
the doctrine of eternal damnation that 
went with it, and these doctrines con- 
ditioned all the rest of their thinking, 
and were clouds of gloom that circum- 
scribed their whole lives, and were 
shackles upon their wills, and fetters 
upon their feet: Channing’s one sublime 
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lea, upon which he dwelt week after 
eek, and year after year, throughout 
is whole life, was the idea of the dignity 
f man, and it was the emancipating in- 
uence of that idea which occasioned the 
thical reform, and the unprecedented 
cial progress of the age that Van 
Vyck Brooks, and other historians have 
escribed as so largely the lengthened 
hadow of his ministry. The radicalism 
f Unitarianism lay in its dismissal of 
1e myth of the Garden of Eden and Fall 
f Man, and made unnecessary the 
icarious atonement through the blood 
f Christ. It looked into the eyes and 
1e heart of a little child, and instead 
f seeing there a dominant ugly and in- 
ate sinfulness that had to be washed 
way, it recalled the saying of Jesus, “Of 
uch is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Liberalism in religion, as in social 
hilosophy, has come to mean belief in 
yan. Unitarianism has always believed 
1 man, as the child of God, and as pos- 
essing divine possibilities. 

Liberalism embodies the principle of 
alf-reliance and self-determination. It 
as confidence in man, all experience to 
ne contrary not withstanding, and it 
laces responsibility upon man: If 
nere is a job that needs to be done and 
; worth doing, man can do it, and man 
wust do it. Unitarianism is a religion of 
ope and of resolution. 

These are the two affirmations of tra- 
itional Unitarianism: belief in God, and 
elief in man. Let no one make the 
uistake of thinking that traditional Uni- 
wians believe, or have to believe, in 
ne kind of God in whom Thomas 
quinas or Jonathan Edwards believed, 
r in whom the fundamentalists believe 
day, any more than the prophet Jere- 
uiah believed in the kind of a God that 
, referred to in the first few chapters 
f Genesis. And let no one make the 
listake of thinking that traditional Uni- 
wians are superficial optimists, and ig- 
orant of the weaknesses and the selfish- 
ess of men, for Channing and Parker, 
fhile they rejoiced in human greatness, 
ught the forces of evil as hard as Ly- 
ian Beecher and Billy Sunday. Those 
rho call the great men of the nine- 
zenth century superficial optimists do 
» because they themselves are psycho- 
)gically cowed and conquered by a cen- 
ry of cynicism and despair. 

Those who have lost their faith in God 
r their faith in man constitute, however, 
omparatively small minorities within 
ur Fellowship. I say it seems to be 
ae fashion to move to the left or to 
1e right, in this as in many other re- 
ards throughout the world today; and 
et there is a great company among us 
vat will move neither to the left nor 
the right. 

Belief in God and belief in man con- 


stitute the indivisible gospel of Uni- 
tarianism. They represent the good 
news which we are persuaded cannot 
be cut in twain, for severing them from 
one another is an operation that proves 
fatal to both, as far as historic recogni- 
tion is concerned; and departure from 
either of the two positions, or a weaken- 
ing of either, jeopardizes the other. I 
am convinced that Unitarianism will sur- 
vive only on the basis of this indivisible 
gospel, and that there never was an hour 
in which the need for religion’s pro- 
claiming this gospel was greater than 
it is in this hour. 

I confessed in the beginning that I 
am an old-fashioned Unitarian. Allow 
me now to say the Unitarianism of yes- 
terday, if we have portrayed it correctly, 
will be the Unitarianism, and the re- 
ligion, of tomorrow. Mr. Chapiro, in his 
recent Beacon Press book, Channing 
Day by Day, says that “Channing was 
and is a contemporary of the future.” By 
the same token Belief in God and Be- 
lief in Man constituted then, and con- 
stitute today, a religion contemporary 
with the future. Belief in God will con- 
firm man’s ideals, and keep his thoughts 
and his conduct on a higher level than 
that of the materialistic order. It will 
raise his sights to the hills and the stars. 
And belief in man will give him self- 
respect, and courage and determination 
to improve himself and his fellows, and 
to shape a better civilization, where 
righteousness and peace shall be at home 
in human hearts and throughout the 
world. But beyond its pragmatic value, 
in this religion men will discover the 
Infinite Power of Life, and of truth and 
of beauty and of goodness, in which we 
live and move and have our being, and 
apart from which we cannot live at all. 


MISSIONARIES 
(Continued from page 18) 
There probably would never be a period 
when some Unitarian missionaries would 
not still be working among backward 
peoples in a foreign land. Only when 
American leadership, and resources and 
crusading zeal cease would foreign work 

terminate itself. 

Our first task must be to rid ourselves 
of objections to missionary effort. That 
involves, it seems to me, a meritorious, 
progressive reversal of the principle to 
which we have misguidedly adhered in 
the past. The second concern is the prac- 
tical matter of finances. Money, even 
in these comparatively lush United 
States, is not easily collected. 

One tragedy of present-day organized 
Unitarianism is seen in the very little 
reproductive power possessed by the 
majority of our churches. After paying 
their own way, on a close-to-subsistence 
budget, there is so little left to finance 
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large denominational projects. Slowly we 


appear to be rectifying this situation 
as increasing membership lists through- 
out the nation produce higher church in- 
come, Our national headquarters pro- 
gram has enlarged materially in the past 
decade. Unitarians have become more 
nation-minded in viewing their faith. The 
seeds ought to be sown now for the 
global spread of our religion. No mat- 
ter on how modest a scale we must begin, 
the time has arrived when our thinking 
and acting must be conditioned in terms 
of worldwide Unitarian progress. 

The condition of the world is such that 
it cannot wait for others to do our job 
for us. Is it virtuous for us to wait for 
the rest of the world to stumble acci- 
dentally onto our way of religion? When 
we withhold missionaries that is ex- 
actly what we are doing. Good ideas 
that cannot go to work are useless. Uni- 
tarians need to put their way of re- 
ligious life to work abroad where it is 
needed even more direly than at home. 
Our first step must be to rid ourselves of 
the mental obstructions and emotional 
prejudices aroused by the word “mis- 
sionary.” 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Travel about the globe and_ study 
what I saw. You may return firmly con- 
vinced that we ought to close up in 
America and move our buildings, re- 
sources and personnel, enmasse, to 
foreign lands where the needs of 
humanity are infinitely greater! 

It is not enough, as world-minded citi- 
zens, to be our brother’s keeper in 
humanitarian and material matters alone, 
We also have an obligation, as leaders 
and possessors of certain rich resources, 
to be our brother’s keeper and helper in 
matters of faith and the spirit, as well, 
for “man does not live by bread alone.” 


JEFFERSON 
(Continued from page 19) 

to the romantic_ mysticism of the 
nineteenth century. Happily, how- 
ever, he is returning to his own. In the 
1930’s a lasting memorial was erected 
to his memory in the nation’s capital, 
placing him with Washington and Lin- 
coln among the republic’s great. And 
today funds are being raised in a con- 
certed effort by those who genuinely love 
religious freedom to erect a_ liberal 
church in Charlottesville, Virginia. This 
proposed Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Unitarian Church will be erected near 
Jefferson’s beloved Monticello and _ his 
University of Virginia. It will be, so 
far as is known, the only existing re- 
ligious memorial to this great American 
champion of freedom in all its forms and 
is designed to express a living and lasting 
tribute to the memory of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, America’s great religious liberal. 
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For 1% centuries The Christian Register has been a journal of opinion, devoting part 
of its pages to the urgent issues of the day. During recent weeks, one of the most 
pressing issues among liberals has been the “Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace” in the Waldorf-Astoria—and the counterbalancing conference in 
Freedom House. Two correspondents represented The Register in New York dur- 
ing the conferences. The first is Rev. Karl M. C. Chworowsky, minister of the Fourth 
Unitarian-Congregational Society of Brooklyn, a frequent contributor to religious 
journals—non-denominational, Unitarian, Episcopalian, Jewish. Also, he was a 
sponsor of the Waldorf Conference. The report by the second correspondent begins 
on the opposite page. : 


“Afraid of what?” 


By KARL M. C. CHWOROWSKY 


“Freedom from Fear” loomed large on the list of the famous “Four Freedoms”— 
Freedom of Speech, Freedom to Worship God, Freedom from Want, Freedom from 
Fear”—of which we spoke so loudly and boldly during the days of the last war. What- 
ever has become of the Four Freedoms, Freedom from Fear certainly appears 
far from safely established either in America or the rest of the world. If ever a 
generation has acted like a mental patient torn by fears and wracked with trembling, 
ours is such a generation, and it is hardly a compliment to America to have to admit 


that her people are today as jittery with fear and as nervous with apprehension 


as any people on our globe. 


To what extent America is suffering 
from nightmarish phobias and is jumpy 
with inner insecurity, was amply il- 
lustrated when recently the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace, 
organized and conducted under the 
auspices of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions, met in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, having invited 
to its sessions several prominent artists 
and scientists from the Soviet Union 
and her satellite states. The reaction, 
not only the reactionary and Fascist ele- 
ments in our population, but, what was 
infinitely worse, of the “liberal” forces 
of our nation was most revealing and 
distressingly disturbing. To see and 
hear leaders of America’s liberal forces 
in the arts and professions reacting in 


a spirit of unrestrained and vindictive. 


fury, not to mention brash vulgarity and 
bad taste, to the simple proposition of 
permitting an organization, quite ob- 
viously dominated by Communists and 
fellow-travelers to meet in the interest 
of peace, was both painful and utterly 
disillusioning. Yes, the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences and Professions had 
supported Henry Wallace in the last 
presidential campaign and had on 
various occasions been highly critical of 
our State Department’s foreign policy; 
but do these facts constitute a valid 
reason for denying to this group the 
right to peaceful assembly in the alleged 
cause of world peace? It is shameful and 
pitiful to hear “liberals” arguing that 
this or similar Communist-dominated 
groups should not be free to voice their 
convictions and to spread their propa- 
ganda in public meetings when these 
same liberals would be the first to assail 
bitterly and unequivocally any such 
denial to themselves and their comrades. 
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I have never before known American 
liberals to act so irresponsibly and shab- 
bily as they did in relation to this peace 
conference; I have never before seen 
or heard eminent men in the world of 
education, science, the arts and religion 
speak such obvious balderdash in an 
attempt to vindicate their hysteria as 1 
have heard these days from the lips of 
men who occupy high positions of 
leadership in our society. That edu- 
cators and clergymen should join in 
this chorus of psychopathic fear in the 
presence of a few native and foreign 
Communists would be amusing were it 
not so pitifully tragic. I can’t help 
asking, “What are they afraid of? Just 
how ‘liberal’ are they? How American, 
how cultured are these self-styled and 
self-appointed champions of the brave 
American Way of Life?” 

The phials of “liberal” wrath, poured 
out in libation to the idols of pseudo- 
liberalism, were intended primarily for 
the organizers of this peace conference, 
and we had the amusing spectacle of 
learned men denouncing an -obviously 
“reddish-tinted” conference for not per- 
mitting avowed opponents of the Com- 
munist point of view to share in the 
program; as a matter of fact, such. op- 
posing voices were actually and freely 
raised on the floor of the conference, 
much to the embarrassment of both 
Communists and fellow-travelers. We 
cannot help asking’ how many Com- 
munists would have been invited to 
speak at a peace conference called by 
the Americans for Intellectual Freedom, 
if the shoe had been on the other foot. 
Similarly amusing were the snide attacks 
and sarcastic innuendoes levelled against 
those sponsors of the conference who, 
like myself, by no stretch of the imagi- 


nation could be classified as either Com- 


munists or Communist sympathizers; 
among these were men and women whose 
sponsorship meant nothing more than a 
declaration of their faith in the strength 
and ruggedness of our American Democ- 
zacy which they hold too virile and 
vital a thing to be seriously affected by 
the mouthings of a few domestic or 
alien “Reds.” Certainly this was my 
sole motive for lending my name to the 
call for the conference, and I would not 
hesitate to do so again in proud and 
thoroughly “American” defiance of all 
those that seem to have forgotten that 
American Democracy stands unequivo- 
cally for the “audiatur et altera pars,” 
i.e. “let the other side also be heard.” 
The non-Communists among the spon- 
sors of the conference were not sen- 
timental romantics, nor starry-eyed ap- 
peasers, nor clever “innocents”; they 
were men and women who were as sure 
of themselves and their faith in Freedom 
as they were sure of the solidity and 
sturdiness of our American institutions; 
they were men and women unafraid of 
acting in accord with the famous words 
attributed to Voltaire, “I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it”; they were 
men and women who remembered Mil- 
ton’s defiant statement in his Areopagi- 
tica: “Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously 
by suppressing and prohibiting to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and false- 
hood grapple. Whoever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter? Her confuting is the best 
and surest supressing.” They were men 
and women who know that the Golden 
Rule reads not “do unto others as these 
may do unto you,” but “do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 
The whole sorry spectacle of American 
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liberals making fools of themselves in 
tacking a conference whose ideologi- 
al coloration and general purpose were 
at no time concealed makes us ask, 
“Are you afraid? Afraid of What?” Are 
you afraid of giving American Com- 
munists enough rope with which to 
hang themselves? Are you afraid of let- 
ting the voice of error speak out so 


loudly and plainly that it will be recog-. 


nized for what it is and make its own 
refutation the easier? Are you afraid of 
the reasoning and logic in the Com- 
munist “line”? But are the reason and 
logic of freedom and. democracy so 
weak and impotent, so ineffective that 
their users must cringe in fear of the 
attacks of the dialectical materialism 
of Marx, Lenin and Stalin? Are you so 
afraid of the tyranny and terror practiced 
in Communist countries that you would 
open the doors to similar practices of 
tyranny and discrimination here in order 
to protect your particular liberties? But 
has liberty even been successfully pro- 
tected by suppressing the opposition? 
If freedom of speech and assembly is to 
be curtailed as regards Communists, 
how long before it will be refused to 
other minority groups that fail to con- 
form to the pattern of the majority? 
What are we afraid of? Are we afraid 
that Communists are so articulate and 
vocal in spreading their propaganda? 
Well, who and what prevents the forces 
of genuine democracy and Americanism 
from becoming similarly articulate and 
eloquent? Are we afraid of the or- 
ganizational ability of the Communists? 
Why not show them that the forces of 
liberty and peaceful progress can or- 
ganize and operate with like and even 
greater efficiency and dispatch? Are we 
afraid of Communism’s appeal to the 
downtrodden and oppressed, to those 


minorities that still suffer discrimination 
of various kinds in our land and have 
every right to question the sincerity of 
our professions of liberty, equality and 
fraternity? If this is at the bottom of 
our fears, why not meet the Communist 
on his own ground, why not steal his 
thunder by eliminating from our na- 
tional life those obvious injustices and 
malpractises that make a sham and a 
mockery of our claims to freedom and 
democracy? 

What are we afraid of? Are we afraid 
of the siren voices of revolution and 
violent change? But don’t we believe 
the common people of the world will 
listen much more eagerly to a program of 
gradual change and peaceful betterment, 
provided, of course, that such a program 
can be made both intelligible and feasi- 
ble for them? Are we afraid of the 
alleged “international” appeal of Com- 
munism? Why not proclaim in word 
and deed the saving gospel of that 
Democratic Way of Life which, as we 
believe, holds greater promise for all 
mankind than any other political or social 
ideology? Yes, why not listen to him 
who once said, “So let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven’? What are we 
afraid of? Of the shadows of our in- 
competence and cowardice, of the ghosts 
of our ghoulish greed and selfishness? 
If we spent more time and energy fight- 
ing these evil forces, there would be 
less occasion for looking under our beds 
at night for fear that a Communist may 
be hiding there; we would be less sub- 
ject to these recurring fevers of hysteria 
that leave us deathly afraid of the grim 
spectre of revolution because we lack 
the substance of true faith in freedom, of 


The Register’s second correspondent at the recent conferences in New York (see 
above article for comments by Rev. Karl Chworowsky, a sponsor of one of 
the conferences) is Albert K. Herling, president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. In the latter capacity he edited last month’s Social Justice number 
of this magazine. Mr. Herling, formerly minister of Unity Church in Natick, Mass., 
is currently assistant to the chairman (Unitarian Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College) of the Commission of Inquiry Into Forced Labor, set up by the 


Workers Defense League. 


Peace—or a sword? 


{ 


By ALBERT K. HERLING 


In an atmosphere of hysteria, rarely equalled in New York, the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace, which the National Council of Arts, Sciences 


and Professions had called, met in New York’s opulent Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
the last week of March. The hysteria had been whipped up by certain “religious” 


ve 


veteran organizations, ‘These organizations did not hesitate to follow the 
familiar communist tactics of mass picketing and vilification. An unusual aspect of 
this i 


mig program was the fact that this mass picketing was permitted, and I 
encouraged by the police. [Continued on next page] 


real hope for tomorrow, and of genuine 
love for our fellow man. 

What are we afraid of? Are we afraid 
that a few Communists and their com- 
rades may contaminate the clean air of 
our democracy, that they may badly in- 
fluence our people? What about mak- 
ing the atmosphere of democracy so 
pure and invigorating that a few puffs 
of Communist poison gas can have at 
best the effect of “laughing gas”? Why 
not stand up as intelligent and mature 
citizens who believe that the best way 
of fighting Communism or any other 
subversive doctrine is to let its mis- 
sionaries and propagandists shout them- 
selves hoarse; the louder error cries, the 
better it will be heard and known for 
what it is; the more its gospelers yell, 
the less they will convince? And after 
error has had its say, then let Truth 
speak out, in words and in action; let it 
speak with the accents of freedom, jus- 
tice and peace, and the issue will never 
for long be in doubt. 

“Perfect love casteth out fear,” says 
a great New Testament writer. How far 
from “perfect” is our love of freedom, 
how honest is our devotion to liberty, 
how genuine is our loyalty to Democracy 
that we should fear the voices of Com- 
munism or any other “ism”? These days 
have shown, alas, that American liberal- 
ism still has much to learn. It spoke 
with splendid clearness and with au- 
thentic conviction at the countér-con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
Americans for Intellectual Freedom, but 
it will have to speak and act much more 
consistently and persuasively before its 
deplorable record of these days can be 
expunged from our memories. When 
liberals go ga-ga with hysteria, they be- 
tray that liberalism which is the very 
soul of Democracy. 


The meeting had also been condemned 
by the State Department which had 
given visas to delegates from the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states, but had 
denied visas to unofficial invited guests 
from the Western countries. In this 
atmosphere of officially and unofficially 
created martyrdom the Conference met. 

Aside from the official delegates from 
the countries and areas mentioned above, 
there were few if any delegated repre- 
sentatives. The conference was open to 
any who registered as individuals upon 
payment of a three dollar fee. When 
the registration reached 3,000 persons, 
the books were closed. 

Peace, the most urgent business be- 
fore any group, was the business of this 
conference. Yet I must report that the 
humane motives of many at the con- 
ference, were directed along the lines 
already indicated by a similar meet- 
ing in Breslau (Wroclaw), Poland, early 
last Fall. Many of the people in atten- 
dance, at least the more prominent 
of them, had attended the Breslau meet- 
ing, including O. John Rogge and A. A. 
Fadeev, a well-known Soviet writer. At 
the Breslau conference, the final reso- 
lution adopted was directly in line with 
the Cominform’s (Kremlin) approach to 
the problem today. I mention this, 
because it is almost impossible to give 
any analysis of this meeting or “con- 
ference” from other than a_ political 
viewpoint. It was concerned with poli- 
tics; the discussion (and there was 
pitifully little discussion) was _ political; 
the speeches and addresses, of which 
there were very many, were all political. 
It seems to me that discussion on a 
religious plane was dragged in to give 
an aspect of respectability to the pro- 
ceedings, a convenient window-dress- 
ing, for what was in essence the launch- 
ing of a new “anti-war” front on the part 
of the Cominform. The Ncasp now: takes 
the place of the late League Against 
War and Fascism or the League for 
Peace and Democracy take your choice. 


Naturally the attention of the dele- 
gates, and the press was focused for 
the the most part on the Russian dele- 
gates, particularly Dmitri Shostakovich 
the famed Russian composer. There 
was more than mere curiosity behind 
this. Fadeev, the chairman of the Soviet 
delegation, had led the Breslau con- 
ference in the tone set at the beginning 
and in the “line” that was followed at 
the end. In a very real way he per- 
formed the same function at this con- 
ference as well. 


For a while there was some confusion 
on the part of the American speech-. 


makers as to what line was to be fol- 
lowed. Most of the speeches, in the 
panel sessions and in the plenary ses- 
sions, indicated that responsibility for 
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the “cold war” was to placed on both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The most explicit statement in this re- 
gard was made by Professor Frederick 
L. Schuman of Williams College. 
Schuman declared, “Most Americans 
who are convinced disciples of Democ- 
racy now believe, in all sincerity and 
with some reason, that their cherished 
way of life is threatened primarily by 
the Soviet Union and _ International 
Communism—equated by many among 
us with ‘Red Fascism’ and “Totalitarian 
Tyranny.’ Most Russians who are con- 
vinced disciples of Communism now be- 
lieve, in all sincerity and with some 
reason, that their cherished way of life 
is threatened primarily by the United 
States and by International Democracy— 
equated by many among them with 
‘Black Fascism’ and ‘Capitalist Imperial- 
ism’.” [Of course this is an _ over- 
simplification; “International Democracy” 
does not have organized fifth columns 
functioning in the Soviet sphere as do 
the Communists in the West—AKH] 


“We here in America,” continued 
Professor Schuman, “are not meeting 
effectively the very real challenge of 
the East in the only ways in which it 
can be met creatively—ie., by taking 
thought, examining our consciences, 
clarifying our goals, and improving our 
practices. . . This affliction has its 
counterpart among the leaders and peo- 
ples of the East. The Soviet Union 
and the Communist regimes allied with it 
are not meeting effectively the very real 
challenge of the West in the only way 
in which it can be met creatively—i.e., by 
striving toward the goals of personal 
liberty, individual dignity, toleration of 
dissent, and procedural and substantive 
democracy. It is easier and more 
pleasant to engage in devil-chasing, 
regimentation, intolerance, and ideologi- 
cal fanaticism; to heap coals of fire upon 
the heads of those who are labelled the 
agents and lackeys of “American im- 
perialism,’ and to call upon sorely 
stricken multitudes for new sacrifices 
and for blind obedience in the name of 
fighting capitalist villainy and Social 
Democratic treachery.” 

This was too much for A. A. Fadeev. 
He replied: “I have listened to the 
speech of Professor Schuman, and I 
must say that I found certain aspects 
of it astonishing for me. Professor 
Schuman indicated that in his opinion 
there are elements in the Soviet Union 
which are to some extent responsible 
for the menace to the peace, just as he 


feels there are elements in the United. 


States also responsible. . . . Professor 
Schuman is mistaken. There are no 
elements in our country which desire 
war against the United States or any 
other country.” As proof of this asser- 


tion, Mr. Fadeev referred to The Great 
Conspiracy by Michael Sayers and Al-— 
bert Kahn, both well-known for their 
party-line activities, declaring that in 
this book it was “stated most emphati- — 
cally that these elements were not in 
our country and that some of these 
elements were in the v.s.a.” This re- 
buttal was wildly cheered by the dele- 
gates, who recognized the correct line. — 
Even Professor Schuman got up and — 
applauded Fadeev’s remarks, but came 
back later with a reply. In this reply 
he declared he was misunderstood be- 
cause he failed to make himself clear; : 
he agreed with Mr. Fadeev, but insisted — 
that fear and fear-reaction on both sides — 
was the cause of the present impasse. : 
Professor Schuman also declared that | 
the constructive solution to the problem | 
of peace was through effective world 
government. This heresy met with no 
support. 

But this sharpening of the line did 
not develop until the final plenary ses- 
sion on Sunday afternoon. Previous to 
the Fadeev-Schuman clash, all was 
“sweet reasonableness.” Fadeey him- 
self seemed to have undergone a radical] 
change in heart from his heated de- 
nunciations of the West at the Breslau 
meeting. At that time Fadeev had con- 
demned writers like T. S. Eliot, Eugene 
O’Neill, Dos Passos, Sartre, and Andre 
Malreaux in these enlightening terms: 
“If hyenas could type and jackals could 
use a fountain pen, they would write 
such things.” 

The figure of Dmitri Shostakovich 
was, as I said before, of greatest in- 
terest and evoked the greatest demon- 
strations. His lengthy eleven-page ad- 
dress at the Fine Arts Panel was a mix- 
ture of political analysis and music but 
was only incidentally concerned with 
music. Halfway through the speech it 
was obvious that Shostakovich was be- 
ing subjected to brutal treatment by his 
compatriots and the officials of the 
Communist Party of the ussr. Whole 
paragraphs of his speech were verbatim 
reproductions of the condemnation 
enunciated against Shostakovich himself 
by Kobal, spokesman for the Central 
Committee of the ussr. This was rub- 
bing the great composer’s face in the 
dirt, but good. Not only was he forced 
to present these words as his own, but 
he also was used for an attack on Pro- 
kofieff and Stravinsky. The ex-Soviet 
composer Nobakov diligently pointed — 
out the passages to me. - . 

Running through the entire approach” 
to all subjects by the Soviet delegates 
were the new criteria established by the 
cultural purges in the ussr. Yesterday 
“bourgeois” and “deviationist” was the 


supreme crime. Today it is “cosmopoli- 
tanism.” “Cosmopolitanism” came in for 


full-blown use and explanation.  Any- 
thing of an international flavor, anything 
which does not enhance Russian na- 
_tionalism and its messianic goal is con- 
-demned as “cosmopolitanism.” While 
an analysis of the “cosmopolitanism” may 
seem a far cry from an analysis of the 
“cultural conference” it is necessary, for 
without it we will fail to see what di- 
rection and what line the conference 
takes. 

Aside from its nationalistic connota- 
tions, the new line of “anti-cosmopolitan- 
ism” is now seed as thinly dis- 
guised anti-Semitism. Quoting official 
Soviet sources, Newsweek on April 4 
showed that those guilty of “cosmopoli- 
tanism” are referred to as “homeless 
cosmopolitans,” and in each case where 
the person is a Jew the Russian name 
is followed by the Jewish name in 
parenthesis. For example, these names 
appear in various Soviet publications in 
the following manner: Melnikoff (Mehl- 
man); Kholodoff (Meyrovitch); I. 
Stebun, (Katzenelenbogen); Ya Burla- 
chenko (Berichevsky); L. Sanoff 
(Schmulson), etc. This process has no 
parallel except in Nazi Germany. If 
this is what is meant by cosmopolitanism, 
then we can understand better the term 
as used at the “cultural” conference. 
This new charge is a development which 
occurred with the creation of a Zionist 
state—Israel. Jews in the Soviet Union 
are suspected of having a dual loyalty 
and are considered dangerous. This 
new anti-Zionist line, is really the re- 
newal of an old “line” in more virulent 
form and explains the harsh attitude 
towards Jewish emigration in the Com- 
munist countries allied with the Soviet 
Union. 


The purposes of the 
politically, were twofold: (1) To 
present an attack on the Atlantic 
charter within the framework of the 
Soviet attack, and (2) to organize a 
non-communist “front” group which 
would fit into the international peace 
organization being formed by the Com- 

-munist Parties all over the world, with 
their first international meeting sched- 
uled for Paris in the near future. 


This conference of _ intellectuals 
seemed unconcerned with the lack of 
intellectual freedom in the vussr or in the 
satellite countries. Any suggestion that 
intellectuals who had failed to hew to 
the “party lines” were liquidated or 
sent to forced labor camps was derided 
and booed by conference members, but 
weighed heavily on ‘the minds and 
consciences of many of the leaders of 
the sponsoring organization. I am cer- 
-tain that many of them hoped that a 
cultural exchange at this time would 
lessen or help lessen the tensions between 
and West. “But the all-consuming 


conference, 
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political requirements of those with a 
totalitarian axe to grind, were not to 
be swayed by humanitarian ideals for a 
just peace. The net result of the con- 
ference is to contribute to those forces 
who look for and welcome a settlement 
of present day tensions on a Communist 
basis. This is not peace on any basis, 
nor is it peace at any price; it is peace 
at the price of all values held dear in 
democratic and liberal circles. In my 
opinion it is peace based on the propa- 
ganda of the Big Lie, for it is based on 
an attitude of total irresponsibility to- 
ward human freedom or individual in- 
tegrity. It is a peace of conquest over 
the body, mind and soul of man. In 
effect, this is not peace; this is death. 
Those who permit themselves to be used 
as tools in this type of warfare betray 
the peace they so earnestly desire. 


The press called it an “opposition 
meeting,” but the meeting of Americans 
for Intellectual Freedom was not an 
opposition meeting in the sense that it 
was for war rather than for peace. It 
was a meeting at Freedom House called 
by intellectuals to expose the lack of 
freedom for scientists and artists in the 
countries from behind the Iron Curtain. 
It was important, this group felt, to let 
America and the world know the charac- 
ter of the support for the meeting at 
the Waldorf. 


For example, the theories of Lysenko 
in genetics were praised without limit 
by the Soviet and Czech delegates to 
the Waldorf conference. It was pointed 
out at this “opposition” meeting that the 
Lysenko thesis went much further than 
what has seemed to be a squabble among 
scientists, and that it struck deeply at 
the democratic concepts of equality. 
Professor H. S. Muller, Nobel Prize win- 
ner in the field of genetics, declared, 
“The Lysenko doctrine has had a pro- 
found effect on the Communist concep- 
tion of the nature of man and of racial 
and class differences. In the official view, 
individuals or populations which have 
lived under unfavorable conditions and 
have therefore been physically or men- 
tally stunted in their development, 
would tend, through the inheritance of 
these acquired characteristics, to pass 
on to successive generations an even 
poorer hereditary endowment; on the 
other hand, those living under favorable 
conditions would produce progressively 
better germ cells and so become in- 
nately superior. In a word, we should 
have innate master and subject races and 
classes, as the Nazis so blatantly in- 
sisted.” 


“Although there are some important 
differences between Nazi and Com- 
munist views,” continued Dr. Muller, 
“both pervert genetics in such a way 
as to make inevitable the conclusion that 
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the races and classes of mankind today 
are arranged in hereditary hierarchies 
corresponding to the economic _hier- 
archies. . .. Modern geneticists, realizing 
the tremendous role physical and social 
environment play in the development of 
human mental traits, would not assume 
that culturally or economically less de- 
veloped peoples are ipso facto inherent- 
ly less capable.” 

Other speakers pointed out that music, 
drama, painting, literature, as well as 
science had become prisoners of a 
political orthodoxy that spells ruin for 
the free development of these expressions 
and would chain the mind and spirit of 
the individual and of society to the hurt 
of freedom and democracy. 

The limitations of space prevent a 
really thorough-going analysis of either 
of the two conferences. Certainly there 
were political motivations on both sides 
which accounted for the division among 
the professionals, scientists and artists. 
This I consider important, not alone for 
the division itself, but because the divi- 
sion itself shows that these people— 
philosophers, artists and _ scientists— 
have finally arrived at the point where 
they acknowledge that their work has 
relevance to the general condition of 
man, both in the political and social 
sphere. 

Is there any lesson in all this for 
liberals? I believe so. The lesson is 
simple. Once again liberals were on 
the defensive; once again they only 
affirmed their basic devotion to freedom 
when it faced totalitarian attack, and 
once again peace advocates were faced 
with choosing as allies those who, in 
my opinion, bring not peace but a sword. 
Lest my pacifist friends feel that these 
are worthy allies in the struggle for 
a peaceful world let me point out that 
when Mr. Fadeev was asked about 
conscientious objectors in the Soviet 
Union, he replied that he knew of no 
laws governing them, that when “my 
country asks me to fight, I fight.” Which, 
may I state, from my own pacifist point 
of view, is about as good an answer 
as any American Legionnaire ever made, 
More than this, in spite of the peaceful 
protestations, pacifism is still called by 
the Communists, a “sinister, bourgeois 
imperialist device to mislead the work- 
ers.” The reason is obvious: no pacifist 
could encourage violent revolts, or “turn- 
ing international war into civil war.” 


Little has been gained for peace by 
the cultural meeting at the Waldorf. A 
small voice for freedom was raised at 
Freedom House, and liberals seem to 
remain blissfully unaware that their 
united voice can still turn the tide away 
from totalitarian peace based on the 
Big Lie, and to a genuine peace based 
on the freedom and integrity of all men. 
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Register survey shows steady 
Unitarian advance at local level 


Unitarian churches in every corner of the 
country are showing a steady advance in 
terms of new members, larger budgets and 
increasing group activities, it was revealed 
this month when the results of a Register 
survey were added up. The forward move- 
ment is a continuation of the growth begun 
more than a decade ago. The sharp upward 
thrust of the graph this year follows a pat- 
tern which has been developing since the 
middle 30’s. Here are some of the details: 

In EUGENE, ORE., the months since August 
have seen significant changes with the ad- 
vent of Mr. Sidney Peterman as full-time 
minister. In that time about 40 new mem- 
bers have been added and ten more are 
expected to join within a month. A weekly 
newsletter is being planned. An active. pro- 
motion committee has been organized, an 
adult forum is regularly held immediately 
before the morning services on Sunday in a 
comfortable club-like room with a fireplace, 
and the coffee hour which follows the church 
services is enthusiastically attended. Discus- 
sions often last until 2 p. m. The church 
is interested in consolidating its recent gains, 
the first in many years, and in growing from 
its new position of strength in the commu- 
nity, which itself has nearly tripled since 
1940. A radio program is being planned 
through the cooperation of Prof. Max Morris, 
finance secretary of the church and instructor 
in speech at the University of Oregon. The 
present up-to-date mailing list is 162. The 
new expansion program is being sparked by 
the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Smith, 
Professor Morris, and Mr. M. S. Christianson, 
working closely with the minister. The re- 
cent advance in Eugene is spectacular in a 
church which a little while ago had not 
even a regular minister. 


In CLEVELAND, the First Unitarian’ Church 
(Dr. Robert Killam) added 27 new members 
this fall. The Adult Education Program has 
been expanded—a Human Relations Forum 
has an average attendance of 135 people. 
A regular newspaper advertising program 
has been adopted and is showing heartening 
results. The church sponsors the Cleveland 
Memorial Society, “a non-profit corporation 
organized to serve those who believe in sim- 
ple and rational funeral rites,” which has 
attracted city-wide attention. 


In scHENECTADY (Rev. Robert S. Hoag- 
land) the Unitarian church added 32 mem- 
bers this fall in addition to 21 new pupils in 
the church school. 


In GROSSE POINTE, MICH., (Rev. Merrill 
Otis Bates) attendance at the Unitarian 
church has been higher than ever before, 
ae rospects for additional membership in 

map 1 more numerous than ever. En- 
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rollment in the church school is now 105, 
the highest it has ever been. On February 
20, which was Guest Sunday, the regular 
seating facilities were insufficient to take care 
of the crowd. Here, as in many other Uni- 
tarian churches, coffee is often served after 
the services. 


In rnpranaporis, (Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus) where the previous record for new 
members in the course of a year had been 
49, there were 112 new members from 
March *48 to March 49. A new Channing 
Foundation has 40 members. Once again 
the minister has produced a book of radio 
sermons, this one entitled Sheep and Goats; 
in addition a series of ten lectures by Dr. 
Lillian Moulton, psychiatrist, who conducted 
a class in “Understanding and Guidance of 
Children and Adolescents” was offered in 
permanent form to the public. This class 
was open without charge to anyone who 
wished to attend, and the class rapidly grew 
from an initial 122 to an average of about 
200. Church School Family parties have 
been held monthly and have attracted more 
than 200 each time. 

In rotepo (Rey. Arthur Olsen) 52 new 
members had joined the Unitarian church 
before the end of February. The minister 
was appearing for fifteen minutes every Sun- 
day on the radio, and the church school had 
grown from an enrollment of 145 to 168. 


In ARLINGTON, vA., the Unitarian church 
has added 62 new members since the begin- 
ning of the fall season, bringing the present 
total to 161. An Evening Alliance and a 
Laymen’s League have been formed. Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips publishes one sermon 
every month and has a radio program every 
three months as well as conducting a com- 
munity forum. Dedication of the new build- 
ing is planned for May. A church school 
which began in September now has 124 chil- 
dren enrolled. During 1949 the average 
church attendance has been 121. 

It is facts and figures like these which 
point the present direction of Unitarian ad- 
vance. Even bearing in mind that Unitarians 
often move from one city to another and 
that therefore the gain of one Unitarian 
church may represent a loss in another Uni- 
tarian church (for example, at the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, about 100 corrections every 
month are made in the mailing list), the total 
force of the new facts from all parts of the 
nation indicates a decided growth this year 
in the total Unitarian family. Here are some 
more details: 

In wicurra, KAN. (Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way), a thoroughgoing program of planned 
promotion has been set up, enthusiasm in 


the church is high, and there is a determina- 
tion to make the voice of Unitarianism heard 
more widely in that city. 


In SALT LAKE city (Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son), the present legal membership is 316. 
The mailing lists are kept up to date (for 
example, in 1948, 85 names were removed 
and 100 added.) One of the most effective 
tools in the church work seems to be a 
Who’s Who of the membership which lists 


_the special abilities, hobbies, and professions 
-of the members. 


Nearly 100 different occu- 
pations are represented here, ranging all the 
way from carpenter to senator. The size of 
the present mailing list is 650, which include 
about 100 names of supporters of the church 
Forum and also a number of liberal Mor- 
mons, some of whom wish to support the 
Unitarian church program but do not want 
to drop affiliation with their own organiza- 
tion. 


Throughout the Pacific Coast Conference 
a spirit of the most indomitable assurance 
prevails. The churches seem basically ex- 
cited about the fundamental Unitarian ideas; 
individually the memberships feel that they 
are well led and they have the most com- 
plete confidence in their ministers. To all 
of them the future looks very bright. Here 
are. some details in addition to those which 
have already been given, on churches in this 
area: 

In SACRAMENTO (Rev. Theodore W. 
Abell) new members during the past year 
have totaled 40, the largest number in the 
last ten years. Two new groups have been 
organized within the church—the Starr King 
Club for youth of high school age and the 
Philosophical Club for adults. The average 
attendance this year as compared with last 
is almost doubled, and it is beginning to be- 
come apparent that more room will be neces- 
sary shortly. Mr. Abell every year compiles 
a year book in bound form indicating the 
details of all church activities. During his 
first year, the year book was about three 
quarters of an inch thick; his Volume II was 
at least an inch and a half thick; and Vol. 
III is almost three inches thick—and each 
volume is completely indexed. Special pro- 
motion plans have been organized and the 
church looks ahead with great confidence. 


In stockton (Rev. Addison Steeves) 16 
new members have been added since fall, 
and the church is enjoying steady growth. 
Here also a promotion committee has been 
set up and is laying definite plans for an 
overall program. 

In oaKLAND (Rey. Arnold Crompton), 
church attendance has been climbing stead- 
ily: this year shows an increase of more 
than 100% over last year. A lively Burton 
Club (avy) is undertaking the establish- 
ment of a youth canteen in the city; and an 
inspired book program is under the direction 
of Mrs. F, F. Barbour. Indicative of the 
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spirit of new members is parishioner John 
Dye, who is himself responsible for at least 
ix new members attracted to the church. 
Reprints of the- minister’s sermons are pre- 
ented in interesting format on a table at 
he entrance, where they are picked up 
iteadily by customers eager to pay a dime 
ipiece for them. In this church also a pro- 
notion committee is ready to go ahead with 
1 regular program. Coffee is served after 
he Sunday services to a “full house.” 

Tn BERKELEY (Dr. J. Raymond Cope), the 
a 
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60.152 100.0 


Room Only sign has to be kept 


Standing 
available at all times. It is usual to find 
more than 300 people in the congregation, 
many of them visitors and students from the 
University of California. If they only had 
room, this congregation feels certain that 
they could attract 1000 new members within 
a reasonable period without going to much 
trouble; and a visitor, seeing the church in 
action, cannot help agreeing. For example, 
when an announcement about the formation 
of a Channing discussion club appeared in 


413.3 69,160 100.0 


the university paper, more than 200 persons 
showed up, which was really more than the 
club had room for. The religious approach 
to psychotherapy which is stressed by Dr. 
Cope is met with the warmest enthusiasm 
by his parishioners, and as a result Dr. 
Cope is carrying a heavy load of counseling 
in addition to his regular work. Up to the 
end of February, 42 new members had been 
taken in this fall. The church runs a Family 
Night and Great Books course, as well as 
the Forum. 
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In PALO ALTO a Unitarian church which 
had been more or less inactive for ten years 
is eager to make a successful comeback. Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Lauriat of San Jose is now 
giving the sermons at 9:15 Sunday mornings 
and Rey. Lon Ray Call, ava minister-at- 
large, has begun some intensive full time 
work there. The church rents a building 
and average attendance at church services 
was more than 30 in April. While this group 
may be small at the moment, they have 
determination and there is strong lay leader- 
ship. 

tn SAN JOSE (Rev. Nathaniel P. Lauriat) 
the Unitarian church is extremely conscious 
of the possibilities for growth in a community 
of more than 80,000, and a promotion com- 
mittee is at work. The present mailing list 
is more than 800; average church attend- 
ance is up more than 20% over last year; 
and the spirit of enthusiasm is very strong. 
A church school has grown from 0 to 86 
this year. This church has just added a reg- 
ular coffee hour after services which is prov- 
ing extremely. popular. Monthly church sup- 
pers are also a feature, and more and more 
people in the younger age brackets are 
joining the membership. Paid newspaper 
advertising is used. 

In SANTA BARBARA (Dr. Berkeley Blake) 
a very lively church is eager to increase its 
influence in the community. The church 
-has 196 voting members and 60 non-voting 
members in a community of 40,000 people, 
and the average attendance is about 82. 
Twenty new members were added during 
the year and a thoroughgoing program of 
promotion is being undertaken. 

Church membership in sANTA MONICA 
(Rev. Howard G. Matson) has risen in a 
little over a year from 60 to 83. Where 
_there was no church school, the enrollment 
is now 44; there is a new 20-40 Club with a 
membership of 20 people. Mr. Matson di- 
vides his time between work with students in 
universities and work with the church. The 
membership feels that the growth of the past 
few months has been very solid; between 
five and ten persons are expected to join 
before summer, and the church envisages a 
membership of about 200 within a year or so. 

In tonc BeAcH (Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt) average attendance has grown from 
42 in September 1948 to an average of 101. 
A new Evening Alliance of 25 members has 
been formed and Mr. Pratt has had a radio 
program weekly over xrox for about a half 
a year which has been very effective in en- 
listing interest in the Unitarian program—so 
much so that much of the money to pay 
for the program has been contributed. 

In san prEco (Rev. Peter Henry Samsom), 
52 members joined during the calendar year 
1948 and a new Jefferson Club for junior 
high school youth has been formed. Ex- 
tremely popular is the regular coffee hour 
after church. 

In Los ANGELES (Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man) the Unitarian church is attracting city 
wide attention; an enthusiastic membership 
is becoming more and more conscious of 
growth and power. 

In PORTLAND, ORE., (Dr. Richard Steiner ) 
most of the new membership is taken in at 
Easter and therefore figures were not com- 
plete as we went to press; but any visitor 
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Cooperating in the continuing study 
conducted under the direction of Dr. 


Alfred C. Kinsey are 140 persons from. 


the Unitarian church in Miami. Recently 
Dr. Kinsey spoke twice at the Miami 
church to overflowing audiences. He 
is shown here (left) with Rev. Joseph 
Barth, minister of the church. 


could observe that the church plant is busy 
almost twenty-four hours a day. Being the 
host church for the General Conference, of 
course committees are at work everywhere 
laying plans for that important Unitarian 
event next August. By special arrangement 
with Reed College, the campus of the college 
will be turned over to the Unitarians, to- 
gether with all the facilities (including 
swimming » pool, six tennis courts, outdoor 
amphitheater, classrooms, dormitory facil- 
ies, common dining-room, executive offices, 
press room, and other advantages). 

[Late bulletin: 55 new members in Port- 
land.} 

In TACOMA, WAsH. (Rev. Harold K. Shel- 
ley) a small group has begun a strong come- 
back, owns some valuable property, and hopes 
shortly to have an adequate church building. 
Although average attendance is only 35, this 
is representative of solid growth over the 
last year, and the tightly-knit little group 
feels certain of a brilliant future in a com- 
munity of 150,000. The enthusiasm is high 
and the church, under Mr. Shelley’s leader- 
ship, feels that its prospects are excellent. 

In sEATTLE church services are so popular 
that there have to be two separate meetings 
on a Sunday morning in order to take care 
of the congregation (Rev. Josiah Bartlett). 
There have been 40 new members since 
Easter 1948. A very lively book program 
is under the direction of Mrs. Charlotte 
Pennell. Morale of the church is at an en- 
viably high level. Mr. Bartlett has had reg- 
ular radio book reviews. 

In VANCOUVER, B. C. (Rev. Alfred Hodg- 
kins) another Unitarian group is surging up- 
wards. The members believe that they can 
reach a new total of 200 within another year 
as a result of a program of planned promo- 
tion which they are currently undertaking. 
In this church also a coffee hour regularly 
follows the church service and is enthusias- 
tically attended. 

In spOKANE, wasu. (Rev. John Brogden) 
an enthusiastic Unitarian group faces the 
future with confidence. The church owns 
ample property with room for all the activ- 
ities connected with the organization, and 
the desire to expand and become more in- 
fluential is currently being implemented with 
planned promotion. 

Limitations of space prevent a full treat- 
ment of Unitarian advance all over the coun- 
try, but here are some more summaries: 

FLUSHING, NEW YORK (Rey. Solon D. Mor- 


‘Bible Study Class; church has a new E 


gan): 16 new members since September;. ¢ 
new Channing Club for college groups; aver-— 
age church attendance is 33 per cent over 
last year; a Forum is filling the church and 
there are capacity crowds at the socials; 
many physical improvements have been 
made in the plant including repainting and 
new upholstering. 

MIAMI, FLA. (Rey. Joseph Barth): 19 new 
members since Oct. 1. A Yourig Couples” 
Supper Club was organized last fall. In 
January began a radio series on “Liberal 
Religion,” a 15-minute program to run for 
13 weeks. Last year a church site costing 
$17,000 was purchased; this is now clear of — 
mortgage and actual construction of the new 
building is in process. A new official group, 
“Friends of the First Unitarian Church,” has 
been formed among people who support the 
church financially but who cannot join for- 
mally for various personal reasons. Mr. 
Barth averages 31 hours monthly in personal - 
consultation. Adult Education courses, spe- 
cial vivid summer programs, book reviews — 
and lectures keep interest at a high level. — 

EVANSTON, ILL. (Dr. Homer A. Jack): 
20 new members since Mr. Jack took up his 
ministérial duties here (five months). A new 
college-age group has been organized. The 
church pays for a weekly advertisement in — 
the Chicago Sun-Times. The semi-monthly 
Forum, which is in its 6th year, now has an 
average attendance of 100. 

MILWAUKEE, wis. (Dr. Ralph E. Bailey): 
51 new members during the year. Attend- 
ance at the Annual Dinner in January was 
140, breaking all previous records. 

syRACUSE, May Memorial Church (Rev. 
Glenn O. Canfield): 30 new members this — 
year. A new heating system has been in- 
stalled; the church school has added 50 new | 
pupils. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. (Rev. Alfred W. 
Hobart): five new members since fall; but 
the membership campaign runs in the spring. — 
The Channing Club is new; the mailing list — 
has grown 10 per cent; the church school 
has grown from 45 to 60 this year; a new 
schoolroom has been constructed out of a 
storeroom; the church parlors have been re- — 
modeled and redecorated; and the termites 
have been evacuated formally, by appro- 
priate specialists. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J. (Dr. Herbert H. 
Stroup): 15 new members this fall; plans — 
for a church school are being set up. ‘ 

BALTIMORE, MD. (Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow): 54 new members this year; in- 
creased newspaper advertising; minister's — 
sermons being printed; basement has been — 
remodeled for youth groups, new rooms 
added for church school; church school has— 
added 39 members since October. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. (Mr. William P. Hor- 
ton): six new members this year; new 
Couples Club; new avy group; new adult 


organ. Mr. Horton has been elected Presi 
dent of the Nantucket Council of Churches. 

YONKERS, N. ¥. (Rev, Arthur R. Graham); 
25 new members this fall; new men’s club 
new church school pra, new youth group 
additional newspaper advertising, expanded 
newsletter. The church school has grow 
from seven to forty in membership in tl 


course of a year. 


The Unicantors Chorus is a 26-voice choir made up of volunteers from the. 
shurch of the Christian Union, Rockford, Ill. (Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr.) under the 


lirection of Arthur Zack, music director of the Rockford Civic Symphony. Within 
| year the Unicantors have become the best-known choir of its kind in the city. 
ast summer, accompanied by the Civic Symphony, the choir gave an outdoor 


endition of “Elijah” which raised funds for a permanent music shell. 


Shown in the 


ront, with the director, is Miss Joan Peterson, the accomplished young church 


rganist, . 


. During the last three. years the Rockford church has increased legal 


nembership by 130 additions, increased the church school from 90 to 150, the avy 
rom 20 to 70, church attendance from an average of 75 to one of 140, the budget 
rom $8,000 to $15,170, and the salary of the minister by 60 per cent. 


ALTON, ILL. (Rev. John G. Gill): four new 
nembers this fall; new adult forum of 19 
nembers; Foreign Films Club of 60 mem- 
ers; new active radio committee; weekly 
adio broadcast panel on brotherhood; pop- 
lar Philosophy Club of 50 members, Art 
suild and civic orchestra meet at the 
hurch, where the second annual Art Show 
vill take place ‘in May. A new parish 
partment of five rooms is being planned 
nd $5000 is being spent on painting and 
epairs. 

UTICA, N. y. (Rev. J. S. MacPhee): a new 
idult Class has been added and the church 
chool has grown 15% since September. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0. (Rev. Paul N. Carnes): 
3 members have been added this fall; new 
rganizations include a Couples Club, Lay- 
nen’s League and avy. A program of direct 
nail promotion was undertaken to un- 
hurched people in the city recently; two 
ew classes have been added to the church 
chool; average attendance on Sunday morn- 
ag has risen 150%. 

LANCASTER, PA. (Rev. Harvey Swanson): 
9 new members this fall; 39 new members 
luring the year. A new Forum has been 
dded; ek school enrollment has risen 

9 153. In the past twelve years member- 
hip has risen from 90 to 233. 

_BANGor, ME. (Rev. David Bruce Parker): 
6 new members this fall; a new biweekly 
Sontemporary Affairs Club; a new monthly 
newsletter, “The Quest”; recently com- 
improvements of the plant costing 
5,000 and including restoration of the 
exterior, interior and installation of 
heat. This church now has a 12-year 
school. 


HARTFORD, CONN. (Rey. Payson Miller): 
attendance highest in history; results of a 
questionnaire by the Couples Club indicated 
that most of the members had become Uni- 
tarians because they “stumbled upon it”; 
that most of the new members wished to do 
something about increasing public informa- 
tion on Unitarianism and feel that individual 
effort and action as well as public informa- 
tion through newspapers and radio, etc, are 
incumbent upon Unitarian groups who be- 
lieve their religion to be “the best possible 
example of organized religion.” 

OKLAHOMA city (Rey. Frank O. Holmes): 
63 new members since October; 132 new 
members during the year. New organiza- 
tions include a Channing group and Lay- 
men’s League. The church has undertaken 
a weekly newsletter and regular newspaper 
advertising every week. They plan to re- 
finish the interior of the parish hall during 
the summer. Church school enrollment is 
now over 100. 

BUFFALO (Rey. Harry C. Meserve): 68 
new members since September. The church 
has instituted new courses on Preparation 
for Marriage and Family Relationship which 
have attracted wide attention. The church 
school has added 22 new members since 
September and now has an enrollment of 
142. 

ASHBY, Mass. (Rey. Paul Harris Drake): 
attendance at Sunday services has doubled; 
a junior choir has been organized; Mr. 
Drake has appeared on ten radio broadcasts 
during the year; a new oil heating plant for 
the entire church is being undertaken; mem- 
bership in the church school has doubled 
in the course of a year. 


MONROE, N. C., a Fellowship Unit, (Mayor 
J. Ray Shute, president): five new members 
have been added to the Fellowship this fall; 
Rev. John H. Morgan of the CHARLOTTE, 
N. C., Unitarian Church is heard over wMaP 
in a series on “Religion in the News” each 
Sunday afternoon; and remodeling of Free- 
dom House has been completed. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. (Rev. Kenneth C, 
Walker): many new people are attending 
morning services regularly, but as is the case 
with many churches, Easter is the special day 
set aside for joining. For the second year 
noon-day organ recitals were offered the 
week previous to Christmas which have at- 
tracted city-wide attention. Plans have been 
undertaken for the restoration of the exterior 
of the building, remodeling of the heating 
system and renovation of the parish hall. 

COMMUNITY CHURCH IN. NEW yorK (Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes and Rev. Donald Har- 
rington): 102 new members this fall; organi- 
zation of a new School of Religion which 
has added 66 new members this year. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. (Rey. Richard B. Gibbs): 
20 new members this year. A new lecture 
series presents Prof. Hughes once a month 
on Sunday evening on the subject of “Mod- 
ern Religious Philosophy.” The church 
school has grown 20%, 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Community Church 
(Rev. Clifford H. Vessey): 86 new members 
this year. A new addition to the church 
school was completed Jan. 15 at a cost of 
$80,000; and the church school membership 
has grown from 68 to 93 since October. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., (Rev. John Morgan): 
85 new members this fall. The church was 
one year old on Noy. 16. A new high school 
club called Pros and Cons has been organ- 
ized and meets every Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Morgan’s “Religion in the News” at Monroe 
has already been reported. The Charlotte 
Church has started its building fund and a 
committee is now searching diligently for a 
lot. The church school] enrollment is about 
38, with the greatest growth. appearing in 
the nursery group. An adult class studying 
the history of religion and taught by Mr. 
Morgan meets every Sunday. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., (Rey. Eugene 
Luening): here again new members are 
usually taken in at Easter. Plans have been 
laid for the organization of a Junior High 
School avy group. A clean-up and paint-up 
program for the exterior of the building is 
being undertaken. The church school has 
grown 15 per cent in a year. 

HINSDALE, ILL. (Rev. Raymond H. Pal- 
mer): 19 new members since fall. More than 
80 people have registered in a course on 
“Foundations of Modern Culture” which is 
led by Millard S. Everett, professor of philos- 
ophy. 

LINCOLN, NEB. (Rev. Philip Schug): six 
new members this winter; a square dance 
group for young married people has proved 
very popular; a book review series for March, 
April and May, with tickets at $2, has at- 
tracted enthusiastic response. 

DUXBURY, me (Rev. Herman F. Lion): 
Since Nov. , when Mr. Lion began his 
ministry , i new Avy group has been 
formed with 19 members; a “Philosopher’s 
Round Table” finds 24 adult members study- 
ing together; a mimeographed newsletter has 
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been added; $1500 is being spent in repairs 
to the church and parish house; and by next 
July a new parsonage is expected to reach 
completion at a cost of $13,000. The church 
school has a membership of 55. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. (Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon): 14 new members since fall; new 
organizations include a Social Action League 
and a Junior High School avy chapter. A 
new series of five Sunday evening lectures 
on philosophy recently attracted wide atten- 
tion. The church school has grown from 120 
to 150 this year. 

EXETER, N. H. (Rev. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham): 20 new members since September. 
The present church membership of 150 is 
triple what it was in 1942. In the same 
period the church school has grown from 24 
to 68, not including the Cradle Roll, which 
numbers 18 additional names. 

AUGUSTA, ME. (Rey. Alfred J. N. Henrik- 
sen): 12 new members this year; a planning 
committee has been formed to enlarge the 
church school facilities; and the church 
school has added 13 new names including 
the Cradle Roll. 

TULSA, OKLA. (Rev. Robert W. Sonen): 29 
new members since fall; a Jefferson Club 
has been formed of college age youth, with 
a membership of 35. In the fall the church 
purchased an adequate two-story brick par- 
sonage and has begun the task of converting 
the former minister's apartment in the church 
to Sunday School rooms. The church school 
itself has had an increase of 30 per cent. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. (Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch): 23 new members since fall. New 
groups include a parents’ study group, a 
training program for Lay Callers and a Sun- 
day morning Forum. The attention of the 
entire city was called to the presentation of 
representative Beacon Press books by the 
church to the Public Library and by a series 
of programs on mental health. The church 
plans to purchase a large home for a Uni- 
tarian center and a parsonage. In the church 
school, 11 new names have been added to 
the membership in addition to five in the 
nursery and four staff members. 

WALTHAM, Mass. (Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton): 19 new members on Oct. 31; similar 
group expected on Easter Sunday. A new 
college age group has been organized. The 
advertising program has been expanded to 
include paid space in one of the metropolitan 
dailies in addition to paid advertisements in 
the local daily. The church school has grown 
from 145 to 166 this year. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. (Rev. Aron S. Gil- 
martin): 7 new members since fall; new or- 
ganizations this year include a Fireside Club 
for young adults, with an average attendance 
of 20; an avy group for high school people; 
a group for married couples which was re- 
cently organized with 22 members. This 
winter the Society sponsored a series of inter- 
national films which attracted wide attention, 
The church school has increased 100 per cent 
this year. 

HUBBARDSTON, Mass. (Mr. Charles Conrad 
Forman): 3 new members since fall; a new 
avy group; the church school has added 10 
new members. The entire church has re- 
cently been completely redecorated. 

ALBANY, N. Y. (Rev. Karl Nielsen): 10 
new members since fall; a new college age 
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| The Windsor, Vt., 
Alliance put on an 
Apple Blossom Fair 
recently, with deco- 
rations and posters 
prepared by the 
wife of the minister, 
Rev. Roydon Leon- 
ard and the follow- 
ing members: Mrs. 
Austin Veasey; Mrs. 
Philip Peters; Mrs. 
Robert M. Bent; 
Mrs. Stacey Farrell, 
Mrs. Clarence Cur- 
tis; and Mrs. Harold 
Rogers. 


group; building plans include a new worship 
center. The church school has grown from 
34 to 42 this year. 

DALLAS, TEX. (Rev. Robert Raible): 55 
new members this year—bringing the total 
for three years to 154 new members. New 
organizations include a Channing Founda- 
tion, a student club—both affiliated with avy. 
The ground was broken for a new building 
in January and the church expects to be 
occupying its new building by September. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. (Rev. N. W. Lovely): 
20 new members this year; there are now 36 
members of the junior church including a 
nursery group of 16. This winter Mr. Lovely 
had a series of 13 half-hour radio programs 
on Sunday afternoons over kKyFM. He has 
appeared four times on local forums, was the 
moderator of a Child Guidance Workshop, 
was the chairman of a Voters’ League which 
was nonracial and nonsectarian, and has be- 
come well-known because of his civic leader- 
ship. The church has a direct mail program 
which reaches more than 600 new residents 
of San Antonio. 

PETERBOROUGH, N. H. (Rev. Robert Zoer- 
heide): the church school has increased from 
45 to 72; the basement quarters of the plant 
have been converted to church school quar- 
ters. Complete church services were broad- 
cast during October. 

TUCSON, -ARIz. (Rev. Robert H. Holmes): 
14 new members since fall. New are a 
Parker Club and a Channing Foundation 
connected with the University of Arizona. 
The church took a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements recently. A committee is look- 
ing for a site for a new church building. A 
new nursery class began in September. 

“KANSAS CITY, Mo. (Rev. Lester Mondale): 
18 new members since fall. The church is 
beginning to feel the need for larger and 
more adequate quarters. 

MADISON, WIs.: 20 new members since fall. 
Rev. Fred I Cairns, formerly of Needham, 
Mass., takes over his duties as minister here 
on May l. 

DUNKIRK, N. Y. (Rev. Felix D. Lion): 8 
new members since fall. — 

ITHACA, N. Y. (Rev. Ralph N. Helverson): 
11 since last Easter; a new Sunday Evening 
Group has been organized for young adults 
and a Heizer Club for high school people. 


Recently the church sponsored a series of 
nine consecutive daily announcements on 
Unitarianism in the newspapers. The church 
school has increased from 75 to 83. 


Summary 


Of course the facts and figures given above 
are by no means complete for the entire 
denomination, as The Register is quick to 
acknowledge. Many of our churches are not 
ready to report on gains until after Easter or 
Palm Sunday—and those churches are hereby 
urged to send in their additions for the in- 
terest of the entire fellowship whenever 
possible. 

However, in the present survey about one- | 
fifth of the active churches responded (18.6 
per cent), and these have reported more than - 
1600 new members. They also reported un- 
usual activity in remodeling, in planning new 
buildings, in church school growth, in 
planned church promotion, in consciousness 
of a desire to expand the Unitarian program 
and become more influential in their com- 
munities, in adding new and active groups — 
within the church, in increasing the scope of 
the community relations of the church. In 
any event, it is clearly impossible to evaluate — 
spiritual strength entirely -on the basis of 
statistics—and it is that strength which a 
visitor immediately senses in most Unitarian 
churches today. 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE: Have you 
ever been to an Alliance Conference? If you 
have you know what you are missing if you 
don’t attend one again. If you haven't, here 
is what you have missed: the refreshing air 
and the beauty of the Berkshires, the delic- 
ious food prepared for a hungry crowd by a 
trained cook and most of all those lectures — 
which are so inspirational and led by people 
who are well trained in their field. 

These conferences are held at Rowe Camp 
in the little town of Rowe, Mass. The date 
this year will be June 20-24. © Mrs. Paul 
Franklin Bliss of Somerville, Mass., will be 
the leader and her theme for the week 
be “Living Together.” (“Living toge 
satisfactorily not only in our community 
the ever-widening circle of state, nation 
and world!”) It is a subject every one 
should be interested in in these days of prej- 
udice, cold wars, etc. i 


AUA Nominations: May © 
In accordance with the By-laws of the 
\ssociation, the Board of Directors pre- 
ents the following nominations for officers 
f the Association for the four-year term 
yeginning in May, 1949: 
For President—Frederick May Eliot 
For Secretary—Dana McLean Greeley 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
\merican Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
ating Committee lists the following nomi- 
ees for election at the annual meeting 
n Boston, May 25, 1949. 


Vine Regional Vice-Presidents to Serve for 
One Year 

Rey. E. Burdette Backus, Indianapolis 
Albert Bowen, M.D., Boulder, Colo. 
Rev. Angus de M. Cameron, Montreal 
Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 
Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon 
Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 


ix Directors to Serve for Three Years 
Lawrence G. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. James T. Denton, Hancock Point, 
Maine : 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Thomas F. Peterson, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Chicago, Iil. 
Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City 
"two Directors to Serve for One Year 
Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass., to rep- 
esent all societies and agencies of primary 
nterest to the Association or its constituent 


nembers which are dedicated to the social . 


xpression of religion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
epresent all schools, colleges and other 
ducational agencies of primary interest 
o the Association or its constituent mem- 
ers. 

For biographical information on the can- 
lidate nominated see the March issue of 
the Register, pages 31-33. 
ubmitted by the Nominating Committee: 

Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, Mrs. 
cenneth McDougall, Frederic G. Melcher, 
‘racy M. Pullman, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex 
fficio, representing the Unitarian Ministers 
issociation; Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex officio, 
epresenting the American Unitarian Youth; 


firs. George W. Pieksen, ex officia, repre- — 


enting the General Alliance; Dwight S. 
trong, ex officio, representing the Uni- 
arian Laymen’s League; Alfred F. Whit- 
aan, Chairman. 
_As has been the custom in past years, this 
eport lists also the following additional 
ominees for election at the annual met- 
ng in Boston, May 25, 1949. 
Rev. Fred I Carins, Needham, Mass. 
| nominated by the Unitarian Minis- 
ters Association. 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo., 
nominated by the General Alliance. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass., nomi- 
nated by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
rt L. Hanslowe, Cambridge, Mass., 
nominated by~-the American Uni- 
— Youth. 


Nominations: August 


The Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association announces the fol- 
lowing nominations to be voted upon by the 
General Conference at Portland, Oregon, 
August 15-18, 1949:— 


FOR COMMISSION ON PLANNING 

TO SERVE FOR FOUR YEARS. 

Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Hingham, 
Mass. 

Minister of the First Parish in Hingham 
and minister-in-charge at the Unitarian 
church in Scituate. Mr. Johnson has brought 
to the denomination a wide experience in the 
field of education and is serving as chairman 
of the Committee on Curriculum and Wor- 
ship in the Division of Education and as a 
member of the Fellowship Committee. 

Winfred Overholser, M. D., Washing- 
ton, D.C: 

Dr. Overholser is a member of All Souls 
Church in Washington and was moderator 
of the Association from 1945 to 1947. He is 
an eminent psychiatrist and the superintend- 
ent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

FOR BUSINESS COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR 

TWO YEARS 

C. David Connolly, Rockford, Il. 

Mr. Connolly is a lawyer, the son of Dr. 
Charles Parker Connolly, the minister emer- 
itus of the Church of the Christian Union 
in Rockford. He has, therefore, had life-long 
association with Unitarian affairs and within 
the church he has held many important lay 
posts. 

Rev. Donald Harrington, New York City 

Mr. Harrington is the associate minister 
of The Community Church in New York, 
having served with Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
since 1944, He has broad social and inter- 
national interests and serves at the present 
time as a member of the a.v.a. Committee 
on World Churches. 

Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, Mass. 

Secretary of the Business Committee and 
renominated for a second term. Mrs. Lin- 
coln is active in the General Alliance, in 
Unitarian educational and youth work, secre- 
tary of the New England Unitarian Council, 
and treasurer of the United Unitarian Ap- 

eal. 
3 David B. Parke, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A student at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Mr. Parke was president of 
American Unitarian Youth, 1946-1948, was 
European representative of A.u.y. at the LR.F. 
Conference in 1947 and was for two years 
a member, ex officio, of the Nominating 
Committee of the Association. 

David W. Raudenbush, St. Paul 

Renominated for a second term on the 
Business Committee. Mr. Raudenbush is a 
member and former trustee of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, and is active in the community, 
being a partner in the law firm of Morgan, 
Chase, Headley & Hoshour. 

FOR PROGRAM COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR 

TWO YEARS 

Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland 

Dr. Killam is the present chairman of the 
Program Committee and has been renom- 
inated for a third term. He is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland and re- 
gional director of the Meadville Conference 
of churches. 


AND REVIEW 
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Rev. Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh and vice-chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Commission on World Order, Mr. 
Murray has vigorously promoted the youth 
work, social and international objectives of 
the Association. 


Miss Marion H. Niles, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. 

Miss Niles is active in the Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Wellesley Hills and in many organiza- 
tions for social welfare. In addition to her 
service as a regular member of the Unitarian 
Service Committee from 1942-1947, Miss 
Niles gave liberally of her time and experi- 
ence to its problems of individual case work 
during the war years. 

Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo 

Mr. Olsen has served as a special director 
of the United Unitarian Appeal and as editor 
of the News Letter of the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. He is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toledo. 


Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, 
borough, N.'H. 

Mrs. Zoerheide is secretary of the Program 
Committee and is renominated for a second 
term. She is the wife of the minister of the 
Peterborough Unitarian Church and is active 
on interchurch and other community com- 
mittees. 


Peter- 


FOR NOMINATING COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR 
FOUR YEARS 


Rev. James L. Adams, Chicago 

A professor at the Meadville Theological 
School and a member of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Adams served for a four-year 
term on the Commission on Planning and 
Review and is at present chairman of the 
committee appointed to initiate an inter~ 
denominational action project. 


Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Short Hills, 
NOS 
At present teaching English in the Newark 
Colleges of Rutgers University, which is the 
State University of New Jersey, Professor 
McGill is widely acquainted in the denomi- 
nation, having been executive director both 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and of 
the United Unitarian Appeal from 1942 ta 
1946. 


Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 
Mrs. Wise has just completed twelve years 
of service on the Board of Directors of the 
Association, the first six as representative of 
the General Alliance and the last six upon 
election as three-year director. As president 
of the General Alliance, 1937-1943, she tra- 
veled extensively, visiting Alliance branches 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


SUBMITTED BY THE NOMINATING COM- 


MITTEE: 
Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, ' Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederic G. Melcher, 
Tracy M. Pullman, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex 
officio, representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association; Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex officio, 
representing the American Unitarian Youth; 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, represent- 
ing the General Alliance; Dwight S. Strong, 
ex officio, representing the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; Alfred F. Whitman, Chair- 
man, 
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Resolutions coming up 


at May Meetings in Boston 


A panel discussion dealing with Problems 
in Democracy. and Civil Liberties will be 
held during Anniversary Week on Monday, 
May 23, 1949, at 3:30 p. m. in the audi- 
torium of the First Church in Boston, corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough streets, under 
the leadership of Rev. Raymond B. Johnson 
of Hingham, Mass. The following resolu- 
tions will be considered at this meeting: 
1,.A UNITARIAN POSITION CONCERN- 
ING DOCTRINES, MOVEMENTS AND 
PRACTICES WHICH VIOLATE OR 
DENY BASIC HUMAN FREEDOMS 
WHEREAS: We reject all doctrines, move- 
ments and practices, whether communist, 
fascist, capitalist, socialist, religious, or other, 
whenever and wherever they violate or con- 
travene the essential dignity and freedom of 
the human personality; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
124th Annual Meeting, demands of our gov- 
- ernments, in any investigations of totalitarian 
ideologies of the Right or Left, full protec- 
tion of the civil rights and basic freedoms 
for every person in the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we condemn 
the use of terror, violence or any other 
method of intimidation to dominate the 
thinking or actions of any person or group 
of persons at home and abroad. 

In its original form this resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Washington, D. C., Chapter, 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice and 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice and 
by the Social Action Committee of the Uni- 

* tarian Society of Grafton, Mass. 

The revision is by the Business Committee, 
which presents it for discussion and action. 


2, ELIMINATION OF EXEMPTION TO 
THEOLOGICAL . STUDENTS UNDER 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1948 


WHEREAS: Unitarians traditionally seek to 
encourage men contemplating the ministry 
as a profession to share as completely as pos- 
sible the experiences of others of their own 
generation; and 

WHEREAS: The Selective Service Act of 1948 
exempts from training and service thereunder 
students preparing for the ministry under the 
direction of recognized churches or religious 
organizations, who aré satisfactorily pursuing 
full-time courses of instruction in recognized 
theological or divinity schools, or who are 
satisfactorily pursuing full-time courses of in- 
struction leading to their entrance into recog- 
nized theological or divinity schools in which 
they have been pre-enrolled; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
124th Annual Meeting, urges upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the elimination of 
all special exemption to theological and pre- 
theological students. 

Submitted by the Fellowship Committee of 
the American Unitarian Association and pre- 
sented for discussion and action by the Busi- 
ness Committee. 
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3. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE - . 


WHEREAS: Sectarian pressures seeking to de- 
story the wall of separation between church 
and state to the hurt of our democratic way 


‘of life are increasing in extent and power; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED; That the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
124th Annual Meeting, mindful of its devo- 
tion to the historic American principle of 
separation of church and state, pledges itself 
and urges its members, in this critical period, 
to resist all encroachments upon this prin- 
ciple. 


In its original form this resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Executive Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

The revision is by the Business Committee, 
which presents it for discussion and action. 


4. CONGRATULATIONS AND SUPPORT 
TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 


WHEREAS: Unitarians have always been 
deeply interested in and do support construc- 
tive efforts to promote brotherhood among 
all races, creeds and cultures and attempts 
to fulfill and implement basic civil and 
human rights; and 

WHEREAS: This fundamental purpose has 
been ‘carried on for the past forty years by 
the National Association forthe Advance- 
ment of Colored People; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
124th Annual Meeting, expresses its congrat- 
ulations an desteem to the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
upon that organization’s fortieth anniversary 
of service to the American people; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association records its support of 
the common aims which it shares with the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and pledges itself to press 
for the realization of these aims in the life 
of its member churches. 


Submitted by the Executive Committeé of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social, Justice. 
Approved by the Advisory Committee, De- 
partment of Adult Education and Social Re- 
lations, and presented by the Business Com- 
mittee for discussion and action. 


A panel discussion dealing with Denomina- 
tional Affairs will be held on Tuesday, Mav 
24, 1949, at 3:00 p. m., in the Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, under the leadership of Professor 
Warren B. Walsh of Syracuse University. 
The following resolutions will be considered 
at this meeting: i 


5. ESTABLISHMENT. OF AN OFFICE 
OF LEGISLATIVE AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS UNDER THE DI- 
VISION OF EDUCATION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION 


WHEREAS: The growth and health of a demo- 
cratic society depends primarily upon the 


place a fundamental faith in the’ democratic 


- that. this office be provided with executive 
‘personnel adequate to achieve the purpose of 


‘ the official representative of the American 


deep interest and thorough participation of 
all the. people; and  * ae 
WHEREAS: Individual Unitarians and Uni- 
tarian churches throughout the United States 
of America in the' service of ‘pure religion 


process and wish to see it expanded into all 
areas of public life; and om 
WHEREAS: The basic necessity to the fulfill 
ment of the democratic process depends — 
upon a well-informed ‘public whose will is — 
carried out through the right to vote; é 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its — 
124th Annual Meeting, urges and directs its 
Board of Directors and its Executive Com- — 
mittee to establish, under the Division of 
Education, an office of Governmental and 
Legislative Affairs in Washington, D. C,; 


acting as a clearing house for information to 
Unitarian churches and individual Uni- 
tarians; and ’ 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That this Office of 
Governmental and Legislative Affairs act as 


Unitarian Association in making known and — 
carrying out the will of the Annual Meetings 
as expressed in resolutions upon national and 
international affairs; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That all Unitarian 
societies, e. g., the General Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League, the American Unitarian 
Youth, the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, the Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship, be 
invited to share in the use of the services of 
such an office upon the formal application of 
each organization and the payment of a small 
percentage of the budget of each organiza- 
tion which will be determined by the Board — 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Submitted by the Executive Committee of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
and presented by the Business Committee 
for discussion and action with the. recom-— 
mendation that it be rejected. 


The Business Committee was of the opinion 
that this proposal had been repeated so often 
that the matter should receive the attention 
of the Fellowship as a whole. The Business 
Committee recommends that it be rejected 
for the following reasons: F 


1. An office of governmental and legislative 
affairs in Washington would constitute a 
- lobby and would have to be registered as 
such, : a 
2. It would be far more effective, whenever 
nesessary, to have the Moderator or Presi- 
dent of the Association testify in Wash- 
ington than to have “just another lobbyist” 
do this work. ps i 
3. Such an office would be likely to by-pass 
the members of the denomination. As it 
now stands, action of Unitarians is a 
“grass roots” action from the field ane 
carries much more weight than a profes- 
sional lobby. 4 , 
4, There are available excellent informat 
services on current legislation which th 
Department of Adult Education has listec 
on a free release. _ “ 
5. The project would be entirely too ex 
pensive. ‘ ene 


z 


Aj 
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SOCIAL SECURITY FOR EMPLOYEES 
F NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS _ 
HEREAS: The American Unitarian Associa- 
m looks upon Social Security as a public 
rvice which in no way interferes with the 
paration of church and state but, on the 
ntrary, entitles all participants in this serv- 
> to follow their religious beliefs in un- 
ttered freedom and without political inter- 
rence: 

IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
n Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
4th Annual Meeting, supports the present 
fempt to broaden the social security laws 
d, in particular, favors the extension of 


is protection to the employees of non-profit. 


ganizations, including religious bodies. 
its original form this resolution was sub- 
tted by the Executive Committee of the 
uitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

1e revision is by the Business Committee, 
vich presents it for discussion and action. 
A PROGRAM OF UNITARIAN AD- 
ANCE 


JEREAS: The Unitarian Movement has to- 
y an extraordinary opportunity to grow 
th in members and in the significance and 
wer of its influence; and 

WHEREAS: The character and spirit of the 
aitarian Movement in the years just ahead 
ry largely depend upon decisions soon to 
made; and 

HEREAS: The term “Unitarian Advance” 
listed the enthusiasm, and served as an 
ective rallying point, of the Unitarian 
ovement, although the original program 
signated by that term was not fully de- 
loped; and 

HEREAS: We have the experience of several 
portant and successful projects of Uni- 
‘ian Advance in recent years; 

IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That we re- 
est the directors of the American Unitarian 
sociation to establish an integrated, chal- 
iging, and realistic program of Unitarian 
lvance, utilizing to the utmost the wisdom, 
ion and experience of officers and commit- 
ss of the Association, regional organiza- 
ns, local churches and major Unitarian 
encies. 
bmitted by the Middle Atlantic States 
anch of the Unitarian Ministers Associa- 
n and presented by the Business Commit- 
2 for discussion and action. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


No resolutions dealing with Peace, Inter- 
tional Relations and Allied Subjects were 
bmitted to the Business Committee. A 
scial panel discussion will be held on 
mday, May 23, 1949, in the Edward 
erett Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
ston, under the leadership of Rev. Donald 


Submitted by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 


of Boston, Mass. 

or— 

(b) “The Association recognizes that its con- 
stituency is congregational in tradition 
and polity, that individual freedom of 
belief, under God, is an inherent part of 
the Unitarian way of life, and that 
nothing in these By-laws is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test.” 


Submitted by Rev. Harvey Swanson, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


NoTE—The only difference between the two 

proposed amendments is the insertion of the 

words “under God” in (b) which are 

omitted in (a). 

The Business Committee decided to sched- 
ule this special panel discussion for the fol- 
lowing reasons, which were suggested by the 
minister and eleven members of the May 
Memorial Unitarian Church at Syracuse, 
N. Y. After referring to Mr. Swanson’s 
article in the March issue of The Christian 
Register, these people pointed out that:— 
1. The phrase “under God,” if undefined, 

will result in “numerous personal inter- 

pretations of widely varying content.” 

2. “It would seem a grave mistake to bar 
any person from our Fellowship because 
of assumed or imagined differences in 
doctrine.” 

3. “The principle of devotion to truth and 
the integrity of our movement require 
that the essential terms of our bond of 
fellowship be expressed in language 
which, as far as humanly possible, admits 
of no uncertainty or confusion.” 


These people would like Mr. Swanson to de- 
fine the phrase “under God” and suggest 
that, if amendment (b) is adopted, a further 
amendment be prepared to incorporate his 
definition in the By-laws of the Association. 

In addition, amendments to the By-laws, 
which were introduced at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association 
in 1948, will be acted upon at the annual 
meeting in 1949, as follows:—to Article VII, 
Section 6; to Article V, Section 2, Article X, 
Section 2, and Article XI, Section 1; and to 
Article V, Section 1. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY: The nom- 


inations for officers and directors of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society for 1949-1950 
are as follows: President, Rev. Thomas A. 
Sinclair, Canton, Mass.; clerk-treasurer, Rev. 
Lester C, Lewis, Brockton, Mass.; Directors: 
Rey. Chadbourne A. Spring, Melrose, Mass.; 
Mrs. John L. Weinheimer, Worcester, Mass ; 
Miss Jean Humphries, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
—Mrs. Hester Haseltine, Chairman, Nominat- 
ing Committee; Rev. Raymond B. Johnson; 
Dr. Wilburn B. Miller. 


PRISONERS ARE PEOPLE: Chaplain at 


the Vermont State Prison in Windsor is Rev. 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 
the president, the secretary, the treasurer, 
the regional vice-presidents and directors, 


and for the transaction of other business, 
will be held in Boston, Mass., in the Arl- 
ington Street Church, on Wednesday, 
May 25, at 3:30 p. m., and on Thursday, 
May 26, at 9:30 a. m., and reconvening 
at 2 p. m. 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


Religion and mental health 


Unitarian and Universalist students at the 
University of Minnesota have been empha- 
sizing the relationship of religion and mental 
health in their current programs, sponsored 
by the Unitarian-Universalist University 
Student Association (Tri-U). In a series of 
five coffee hour forums this organization of 
religious liberals has presented psychologists, 
psychiatrists, social workers, ministers, and 
anthropologists as speakers. 


WANTED 


TO RENT for summer—roomy camp — 
pleasantly situated island North Haven, 
Maine. Piazza, fireplaces, safe beach for’ 
children: $150 season. Write: North 
Haven, c/o Christian Register, or phone 


Highlands 2-4556 (Boston). 


Chautauqua 


Summer Center for 
Religious Activities, Music, 
Drama, Discussion Groups, 

University 
Swimming, boating, sailing, 
tennis, fishing. 


July 3—August 28 


Chautauqua, founded in 1874, has 
become a rich cultural tradition. In 
these beautiful surroundings, in 
congenial atmosphere, Unitarians 
gather every year to study, relax, to 
make friends and to enjoy their 
favorite sports. 

Unitarian House is conveniently lo- 
cated in Chautauqua. The price of 
rooms is $1.00 per night. Cafeterias 
and restaurants are near at hand. 
Season tickets to lectures, concerts 
and other activities: $12 for two 


Courses. 
golf, 


Royden Leonard, minister of the Windsor 
Unitarian Church. His case-book is a rec- 
ord of the most abysmal despair and of the 
urgent human hope. Occasionally he re- 
ports human interests stories over WTSV 
in Claremont, N. H., using fictitious names. 
In his prison work he has been able to help 
with the rehabilitation of many men now 
returned to useful life in society. He is pre- 
paring a study of prison life for possible 
eventual publication. 


weeks: $7 for one week: $1.25 per 
day. 


rrington of New York City to discuss the 
sed amendments to Article I, Section 5, 
By-laws so that it will read either: 
) “The Association recognizes that its con- 
stituency is congregational in tradition 
and polity, that individual freedom of 
belief is an inherent part of the Uni- 
tarian way of life, and that nothing in 
these By-laws is to be construed as an 
l itative test.” —_ 


For further information write: 
Rev. Wayne Shuttee 
1382 Andrews Avenue, Lakewood, QO. 


(After June 15, Box 22, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


American canners 
donate sardines to USC 


As their share in helping to relieve suf- 
fering among war victims in Europe, twelve 
Maine sardine packers have contributed ap- 
proximately 750 cases of sardines to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, .Inc., for distribu- 
tion among the very needy abroad. 

They are the American Sardine Corpora- 
tion, Machiasport; Harris Cove Packing Co., 
Holmes Packing Co., and Machiasport Can- 
ning Co., all of Eastport; North Atlantic 
Packing Company, Bar Harbor; North Lubec 
Manufacturing and Canning Co., North 
Lubec; R. J. Peacock Canning Co., Lubec; 
Riviera Packing Co., Eastport; Seaboard 
Packing Co., and Sherman Denbow, Lubec; 
Sunset Packing Co., Pembroke and William 
Underwood Co., Jonesport. The Border Ex- 
press and the Rand Motor Express contrib- 
uted the transportation from Maine to the 
Unitarian Collection Warehouse in New 


York City. 


LOCAL GROUP ACTIVE: Within recent 
weeks, the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Northampton, Mass., contributed $120 to 
the overseas program and, in addition, sent 
nine cartons of clothing and four cartons of 
all wool blankets for needy persons. The 
money, used to buy medicine, was the pro- 
ceeds from the autumn salvage rag and 
paper collections in Northampton. A gen- 
erous businessman of the town contributed 
the blankets. During the past thrée years, 
the Northampton committee with its 186 
“locality chairmen” of all denominations, has 
provided more than $1500 for overseas relief 
through its town-wide salvage program. 


PEACE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 15) 

200 million people of Russia to the dictator- 
ship of the Communist Party and World War 
II is delivering perhaps 700 million more 
ore to that control. In a war climate, 

uman liberty wilts and __ totalitarianism 
spreads like a green bay tree. No one who 
is sincerely anti-communist can be compla- 
cent about war unless passion dominates his 
reason.” 

In his presentation of the Conference 
Message to the Churches, Professor 
Nixon said, “This is a solemn moment. 
For the first time we as Christians are 
reckoning with the disciplines of power. 
This is because we as a nation now hold 
preponderant power.” In this sense, 
particularly reflected in the general 
principles of its Message to the Churches, 
and in spite of its confusion and am- 
biguity on specific issues, the conference 
represented a coming of age of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Let us hope that in 
future conferences the massive achieve- 
ment of these general principles may 
stand above the confusion, ambiguity 
and manipulation through which they 
emerged, and that American Protestant- 
ism may develop the courage, the 
vision and the realism to apply them ob- 
jectively to the specific issues of the 
world struggle for enduring peace. , 
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‘“‘Christian’’ organization 


expels Unitarians 


Recently the president of the ywca in 
Huntington, W. V., made a telephone call to 
Mrs. Carl G. Campbell, secretary of a fel- 
lowship group of seven Unitarians in that 
city of about 100,000 people. With a cer- 
tain amount of hemming and hawing, the 
president informed the Unitarian leader that 
“pressure from outside” and other causes 
were responsible for the decision of the 
Board of Directors of the ywca forbidding 
further meetings of the Unitarians in their 
building. Reason: Unitarians are not Chris- 
tians, according to the local definition of that 
term. It was no good quoting the 20th 
verse of the 18th chapter of Matthew.* The 
Board regretted it; the Unitarians must go. 


This action occurred against a background 


which began to be slightly disturbed last ~ 


October when a letter signed “Mary” in the 
“Reader Speaks” column of a local paper 
protested the use of the ywca by a religious 
sect “that does not believe Christ is divine.” 

At that time, Mrs. Campbell answered the 
letter, signing her full true name, pointing 
out that “one of the principles of this ‘sect’ 
(Unitarian) is tolerance for another’s re- 
ligious point of view.” As a result of her 
letter, Mrs. Campbell received four calls, one 
letter, and one postcard, all commenting 
favorably and requesting Unitarian litera- 
ture. Attendance at Unitarian meetings be- 
gan increasing at that time. Also at that time 
one or two faculty members from Marshall 
College joined the group, thereby increasing 
its prestige in the community. 

The Huntington Fellowship has recently 
been made a “foster child” of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh (Rev. Irving R. 
Murray). They tune in on Mr. Murray’s 
monthly radio program, and recently pre- 
sented him to the Huntington public. 

Ironically, the ywca secretary had asked 
Mrs. Campbell to undertake instruction for 
the bridge classes in the Adult Education 
courses. Because the ywca had been hos- 
pitable, Mrs. Campbell did so, finally do- 
nating $82 to the ywca building fund as well 
as bringing in 20 new members at $2 each. 

The Huntington group will continue to 
meet—they have hired a hotel room for the 
purpose. Apparently, as in most cases of 
discrimination, the eviction has only made 
more indomitable the will of the local Uni- 
tarian group to enjoy the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the American Constitution. Re- 
cently they took paid space in a newspaper 
to explain to the Huntington public what 
Unitarianism is all about. 


LATE BULLETIN: In a letter to the local 
paper printed on March 2, Mrs. Campbell 
pointed out that while the Unitarians had 
been evicted from the ywcoa, “We are cast 
out but not destroyed. . . .We will continue 
to support our relief work among displaced 
children. . . . We shall continue to send help 
to the children’s shelters. . . . Our earnest 
wish is that you may be as happy over your 


*“If you hold fast to my teaching, then you 
are truly my disciples, and you shall know 
the truth, and the truth will make you free,” 


success in evicting us as we are over our par- 
ticipation in world service.” _ 


As a result of the appearance of M . 


formed Jewish Church, and one Episcopa- 
lian, have called her, very indignant about 
the treatment the Unitarians have received, 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up — 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. , 
Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 
for the active 
For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
Quiet Rest. 
Fifteen miles from Tucson. 
Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 

Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of | 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President:° Wattace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Revised Standard Version of 1946 
NEW TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 
This, most widely used modern-English ver- 
sion, now available in 16 different bindings 
. . ». paper covers 85c, unlined cloth $1.00, 
cloth over boards $1.70. Other prices up to 
$13.00. All) above prices include pos' 
within U.S.A., and are substantially below 
current market figure's. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 7 


Provides care for children with medical probl 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


& 

Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President __ 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Pre 
Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President . 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secr 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT- CHOIR | 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


okyo services start 


Readers of the September issue of The 
Register will remember reading of the or- 
ganization of Unity Church of Tokyo. A 
Beet letter from Hiroyuki Aoto, director of 
libiya Civil Center Co., Ltd., and one of 
he founders of the Japan Unitarian Associa- 
ion reports that services are now being held 
very Sunday morning at 10:30 at the 
seisoku High School. 

He adds: “On Dec. 26th, right after 
Shristmas, we also started to hold a meet- 
ng once a month, on the afternoon of the 
ast Sunday, at my home to make it a center 
ff fellowship, preaching and _ practising 
Shristian principles, and to help the needier 
eighborhood. This, I hope, as time goes on, 
vill increase in number of members and be 
n able means to promulgate universal broth- 
rhood in time, when God permits.” Several 
ssues of The Christian Register were sent 
o Mr. Aoto, and he commented: “Up to 
his time, since the war, I have been 
early suffocated mentally because of the 
ack of desirable reading matter to uplift my 
piritual life.” 

Mr. Aoto holds a bachelor’s degree from 
acific Theological Seminary, 1911. His 
vife is the daughter of a Methodist minister 
nd his son is working among poor laborers 
rganizing an All Japan Free Laborers 
JInion. He has two daughters and_ the 
vhole family is intensely interested in social 
velfare. 


‘AMILY HOLIDAY: A thirty-minute movie 
n color made last summer at Camp Wasko- 
yitz, where 235 Unitarians attended the 
ummer conference, has just been released 
em Shellenberger who is in charge of 

publicity for the conference. The film 
; being circulated throughout the area in 
onnection with discussions of the fast- 
eveloping Unitarian movement in the 
Jorthwest; to help raise money for the 
ervice Committee, the United Appeal, and 
he conference; to interest perspective mem- 
ers of the church and groups within the 
hurch; to develop interest in the General 
sonference at Portland to be held in August, 
nd to attract interest in the next season 
t Waskowitz. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


ACTIVE ALLIANCE: The Evening Alliance 
of the San Francisco Unitarian Church (Rev. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton minister emeritus), now 
in its fifth year, sponsors a book club, aids 
the Sunday School and the Starr King 
group, serves coffee after Sunday services, 
contributes to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, provides social and inspirational eve- 
nings for the business and _ professional 
women of the church at regular meetings 
and in many other ways provides help to 
the organization. Recently they held a 
birthday party for Mrs. Dutton, wife of the 


minister. 


STRANGER: The Chicago Daily News fea- 
ture “When A Stranger Goes to Church” by 
Helen Fleming recently devoted about 30 
column inches to the Beverly Unitarian 
Church (Chicago). Excerpt: “In his sermon, 
titled “Thinking and Action in Liberal Reli- 
gion,’ the pastor (Rev. Helgi I. S. Borg- 
ford) emphasized that ideas are plans for 
action, that “what you say may be vitiated 
by what you do.’ ‘In a free religious fellow- 


ship, there can be no dividing line between - 


thinking and action, he declared. ‘If we 
believe what we say, we will try to translate 
our idealistic statements into reality.’” 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoor 


For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmasrer 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. —_ ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 

THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. G., 4 Archdale St. ‘A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins D.D. Ministér. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill M.A. (Mus.) Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services 11:00 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. 
to 4 P- m ALL ARE A ELCOME. 

WASHINGTON, D. fi — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


GOWNS 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
‘\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


2 Embroideries - 1 
( Communion 


Vestments 
2 Hangings - 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
aay | CATALOG ON REQUEST . 
CHURCH GOODS 
Lylational sayz, 2 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


a Shae the timely ehaeeasion pre el con — 


“DO STATE-OPERATED STORES PROVIDE A BETTER 
FORM OF LIQUOR CONTROL?” 


at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Temperance Society, in the James Freeman 


Clarke Room of the Arlington St. Church, Arlington and Boylston Sts., 


Mass. (enter at 353 Boylston St. ), 


Tuesday, May 24, 1949, at 2 


Boston, 


p- m. 


Membership in this Society may be obtained by sending $1 or $5, for regular or 
sustaining membership, to the treasurer, Henry R. Scott, 50 Congress St., Boston, 


Mass. 


A 16mm. motion picture on the alcohol problem, entitled “It’s Up to You,” 
able without charge to churches, church organizations, and church schools. 


is avail- 


For 


particulars write to the Department of Religious Education, American Unitarian 


Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


aaa lee eee arnt eel Ri Re i Re eect Re eel ee ee Ne ee ee i ae 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me ................ copies of your free literature as checked: 


0 Questions That Challenge 


O The Cocktail Hour (especially for youth) 

O Program of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
O Outline for the Study of the Alcohol Problem 
O Unitarians and the Temperance Movement 


O Bibliography on the Alcohol Problem 


O List of Pamphlets of Other Temperance Organizations 


O Channing on Intemperance 


O Reprint of “The Pervasive Influence of Alcohol in American Life” 


O A Liberal Looks at Alcohol 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


ALLIANCES ELECT OFFICERS 
FOR GENERAL ALLIANCE LEADERSHIP 


Sara Comins, chairman of the Nominating Committee of the General 


Alliance, reports on nominations. 


Mrs. Pieksen renominated 
to General Alliance Presidency 


The General Alliance is once more 
giving is highest nomination to Mrs, 
George W. Pieksen to be its President 
for a second term of two years. The 
unanimous character of the nomination, 
reflecting the wishes and opinions of 
Branch Alliances in all parts of the Fel- 
lowship, not only testifies to Mrs. Piek- 
sen’s personal achievements during her 
first term in office, but indicates that 
the choice of a President from the Mid- 
dle West and the Near-South has proved 
a successful venture. Mrs. Pieksen’s 
background of home and church in 
New York City and in St. Louis, her 
experience as Branch President, as Di- 
rector and Executive Committee member 
of the General Alliance, have been en- 
hanced by two years of intensive lead- 
ership in the General Alliance Presi- 
dency, with its ramifications of denomi- 
national responsibility. She has de- 
voted much time to the New England 
region, making frequent lengthy visits 
to Boston, and speaking in many 
Branches throughout the area. Any fear 
that an “out-of-Boston” presidency 
would not work has been dispelled by 
Mrs. Pieksen’s own executive abilities, a 
very capable administrative staff at 
Headquarters, and the well-chosen 
Executive Committee. Her travels have 
taken her to the South, the South East, 
to the Middle West and to England, 
where a vacation trip enabled her to 
meet a number of the members of the 
British League of Unitarian Women. 
A second term in office will offer still 
greater opportunity and further fruition 
of her plans. 


N. H. and Mass. Unitarians 
for Alliance Officers - 


For its other two major officers, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, the General Alliance 
nominates women from two different 
states. ; 

The Secretaryship is open, due to the 
fact that Mrs. William Hartzell, who 
filled out Mrs. J. Edward Donnellan’s 
unexpired term, with such ability, is un- 
able to accept the office for the ensuing 
term. Therefore the nomination has been 
given to Mrs. Walter Gartner of Need- 
ham, Mass. Mrs. Gartner’s interests and 
accomplishments prepare her ideally for 
this important position. She is a past 
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President of her local Alliance, past 
Chairman of her Evening Alliance, and 
present committee member. For the 
General Alliance she has been a member 
ot the Religious Education Committee 
and Secretary of the 1948 Resolutions 
Committee. She has served two terms 
on the board of the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Church Conference. Her community ac- 


tivities include Secretaryship for six years ~ 


of the Red Cross. In addition she was 

Vice-President and Chapter Coordi- 
nator for Cushing Veteran’s Hospital 
for three years. She was Secretary for 
two years of the Needham Consumer 
Cooperatives and is now Chairman of 
the Woman’s Committee. As an alumna, 
she is to be Director of Districts of the 
Boston Wellesley College Club and the 
District Director of the college’s 75th 
Anniversary fund. Her family consists of 
a husband who is a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church Extension Committee, two 
married daughters, and a third who is a 
sophomore at Oberlin and a member of 
the A.U.Y. National Council. 


For Treasurer, to succeed Mrs. Harry 
Dunlap Brown, who retires at the end 
of four successful and honorable years, 
the General Alliance nominates Mrs. El- 
bridge F. Stoneham of Exeter, N. H. 
A graduate of Radcliffe College with 
distinction in Fine Arts, Mrs. Stoneham’s 
ability and versatility has been expenda- 
ble in the interests of many phases of our 
denominational life. Her Unitarian back- 
ground began with her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Joei Metcalf of Portland, Me. It 
has continued with her role as minister’s 
wife in the parishes of Stoneham, Winch- 
endon and Canton, Mass. Her Alliance 
experience has been extensive, including 
earlier Treasurership and Chairmanship 


The picture above shows Alliance leaders 
at the Shoals last summer preparing material 
for a World Fellowship Ballerin Board ex- 


hibit. 


( 


Mrs. George W. Picksen | 


of Mass. Social Service Committee, 
Secretary Cheerful Letter Committee, 
Chairman Religious Education Commit- 
tee, at present member of World Fel- 
lowship Committee, Chairman and or- 
ganizer of Member-at-large Committee 
and Director of the General Alliance 
Board. She was President of the N. H. 
Associate Alliance in 1946. She was 
Chairman of the A.U.A. Library Commit- 
tee for a number of years. In her local 
community of Exeter, she is on the Exec- 


‘utive Board of the Exeter Players, of the 


League of Women Voters, the Exeter 
Women’s Club, is a professional knitter 
in the New Hampshire Society of Arts 
and Drafts, and a teacher of sewing in 
Exeter’s Adult Education Program. 


Regional Vice-Presidents 
and Directors Nominated 


To these able officers, the prospective 
ballot adds Vice-Presidents and Direc- 
tors from each region. This year there 
is to be a choice among new nominees 
for these just-named offices, and the bal-_ 
lot will carry brief biographical sketches 
which will enable the voters to make 
a considered choice. This process is in 
the interests of democracy and has been 
entered into by all nominees with un- 
derstanding and readiness. The slate 
has been so chosen that no nominee will 
be lost to the active program of the 
General Alliance if she wishes to par- 
ticipate, for our leadership has been 
selected from our many loyal, able an 
wise members whose differing talents all 
make for a strong program.—s. Cc, 


ALLIANCE EMPHASIZES LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING IN SUMMER CONFEREN of 7 


Details describing the summer conferences 
sponsored in full or in part by the General 
Alliance and its member branches nb 
given on.the Alliance page of the June is 
of the Christian Ream 


